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March of the News 


WHAT'S HAPPENED IN THE NATIONAL PARADE 


Taxes still holding the spotlight. This topic 
and those listed below are among the many im- 
portant ones recorded on the following pages: 


T= New Deal’s Anniversary Week passed with 


¢ Taxes: The Full Text of the President’s Message 
. Congress Debates It 

The Press Comments on It 

Experts Analyze It 


Communism speaks and is answered as Representa- 
tive Hamilton Fish replies to Communist Secretary 
Earl Browder’s statement of the aims of his duly regis- 
tered party. 


‘ 


“Streamlined” Fares; what the railroads and the 
government are doing to increase passenger traffic, 
The Story in Pictures. 


Putting Social Security on the Map: an illustrated 
view of the states which are ready to apply the new 
law. 


The Supreme Court and the New Deal: Recent de- 
cisions and the laws about to be passed upon, if it 
takes all summer. 


Senate Investigators and Citizen’s rights to Privacy. 
Senator Black seizes telegrams and stirs up a whirl- 
wind that may turn into a campaign issue. 


The Secretary Smiles; Mr. Morgenthau’s new loan 
goes over with success and keeps the unbalanced 
budget from upsetting the fiscal apple-cart. 


Relief Today: What’s happening to the rolls; 
‘ What’s to happen next year? 


| Business looks to the Government to straighten out 
unfair competition and the NRA’s ghost walks 
once more. 


@ The Press discusses its Rival; the Use and Misuse 


of Radio. 
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Taxes: The American People’s Biggest 


Total of Nearly Twelve Billion Dollars Is More Than Nation's Food, 
Rent or Clothing Expenditures 


bill paid by the American people. 

They are larger in total than 

the nation’s food bill or its rent bill; 

twice the clothing bill and six times 
the bill for power and light. 

Net income of corporations during 
1933—the last year for which official 
figures are available—if confiscated in 
entirety for tax purposes would pay 
only one-quarter of the bill for taxes. 

The President has just told Con- 
gress where he thinks it can find $1,- 
137,000,000 in taxes—$620,000,000 of 
them permanent taxes—and another 
$517,000,000 of temporary taxes. 

Members of Congress, in turn, have 
asked the Treasury where else they 
might find tax money. 


MYRIAD TAX IDEAS 


In the “idea hopper” of Congress 
are to be found proposed taxes on un- 
distributed corporation earnings, 
“windfall” taxes, new processing 
taxes, sales taxes, broader income 
taxes. 

There is shown in the above picto- 
gram a stack of dollars to represent 
the nation’s tax bill. It is made up 
of federal, state and local taxes and 
represents twelve billions of dollars. 

Next is the stack of dollars that go 
to pay the food bill for 125,000,000 
people. This stack totals eleven and 
one-half billions, or half a billion less 
than the tax bill. 

The rent bill follows down the line, 
with its total set at ten billions. To 
clothe the people of the nation costs 
six billions, while electric light and 


ge AXES now make up the biggest 


power costs two billions out of the 
total bill for necessities. Of this sum 
about $670,000,000 is for the residen- 
tial consumer, the balance being in- 
dustrial. 

The cost of food, rent and clothing 
is arrived at by using a Department 
of Commerce study of how families 
were divided by income groups and a 
Brookings Institution study of how 
families in those income groups spent 
their money. State and local taxes 
used in computations are for 1934. 

Out of the total tax bill the federal 
government accounts for $6,300,000,- 
000 while states and localities are 
about $5,700,000,000. 

Together they represent about 25 
per cent of the entire national income. 
If budgets of federal, local and state 
governments were balanced instead of 
being billions out of balance, taxes 
would take approximately 35 per cent 
of the total income of the people. 

BILLIONS NOT SHOWN 

The pictogram does not show the 
added billions of taxes that would be 
needed if government bills all were to 
be paid out of revenue, instead of 
partly out of borrowing. 

Neither does it show the final total 
that is planned for pay roll taxes to 
finance old-age insurance and unem- 
ployment insurance. These taxes 
eventually are to total three billions 
of dollars. 

The stack of tax dollars has risen 
one-third higher than it was at the 
bottom of the depression and it now 
is one-fifth higher than at the peak of 
prosperity in 1929. 
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Bill 


A large part of federal and local 
expenditures is going to pay the bill 
for relief of unemployment. 

Another important slice is finding 
its way out into the country in the 
form of bounties for crop control and 
soil conservation. 

One more slice is going to pay for 
public works of various kinds and to 
build up the army and the navy and 
to extend the functions of govern- 
ment into more and more fields. 

The biggest part of the unpaid bill 
is for relief. 


COST OF THE UNEMPLOYED 


Care of the unemployed is account- 
ing for about three billions of dollars 
during the present fisca] year of the 
Federal Government. Mr. Roosevelt 
in the next few days will report to 
Congress his estimate of cost for the 
next fiscal year. 

How much localities are spending 
for relief is not reported in such de- 
tail as the amount of Federal spend- 
ing, but it runs to more than one bil- 
lion dollars each year. That total is 
gradually rising as the Government 
in Washington seeks to transfer more 
and more of the burden to localities. 

Proposed new taxes are not de- 
signed to meet any of the cost of re- 
lief to the Federal Government. That 
cost during the next eighteen months 
at least is to be covered by continued 
borrowing, according to existing bud- 
get plans. 

(A detailed article on the Presi- 
dent’s new tax plan is on Page 3.) 
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Tomorrow 


A LOOK AHEAD—FUTURE TRENDS 


tion earnings will be taxed by Congress at rates 

not far different from those suggested by the 
President. Strength of Administration plan is that 
only practical alternative aside from manufacturers’ 
sales tax—is a general increase in income tax rates. 


A TAX EXPERIMENT: Undistributed corpora- 


q Some concession will be made to encourage building 

of “legitimate” corporate, reserves. Repeal of a 
billion special corporation taxes in expectation of get- 
ting billion six hundred million from surplus tax would 
be a gamble and might prove to be a major blunder, 
Revenue estimates are a guess at best and no one would 
know for sure until March 1937 when first collections 
would come in. Also Administration experts appar- 
ently forget the hole that social security taxes will 
make in corporation profits. 


¢ Substitute processing taxes stand good chance of 
approval at sharply reduced rates on wider list of 
commodities. 


¢ General manufacturers’ sales tax has almost no 

chance of getting through this Congress. Neither 
has proposal to lower exemptions from individual in- 
come taxes and to increase normal tax rates. 


Incomes in range from $10,000 to $100,000 and 
estates of moderate size are in line for added atten- 
tion from tax gatherers. 


¢ Proposed tax on surpluses is aimed at driving more 

corporate earnings into dividends. Likely to result 
in hoarding of present surplus reserves. That would be 
deflationary through holding up use of surplus accu- 
mulations for new construction or expansion of activ- 
ities. But forcing out of new surpluses by heavy tax 
on accumulations would mean higher dividends and 
more money in hands of stockholders. Also more 
money seeking investment and more fuel for the fire of 
speculation. 


‘ 


Pressure will be against future accumulations of 
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large surplus accounts. Corporations will be Jess 


A! Tide of World Affairs: Bayonets along the Rhine 
[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.] 


Again as the Peace Dove hovers over Ethiopia. 
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Request for New Taxes 
And a Novel Suggestion 


Asking of Congress a new tax law to redress 
upsets in budget revenues, the President makes 
two suggestions on the form which the taxes 
might take. 

One is a reimposition of processing taxes, but 
at a lower rate and applied to more commodi- 
ties. Estimated revenue—517 million dollars, in- 
cluding a direct tax to recover unpaid and re- 
funded taxes under the old farm program. 

The other is an entire rewriting of the cor- 
poration income tax law. The objective would 
be to encourage the distribution of earnings in 
dividends rather than the accumulation of large 
surpluses. 

Advocated by the Treasury, to make the plan 
effective, is, first, the repeal of present corpora- 
tion income taxes; then imposition of a gradu- 
ated tax of 20 to 40 per cent on all earnings 
not paid out in the form of dividends. Divi- 
dends paid to stockholders would not, as now, 
be exempt from the individual income tax. 

Estimated additional revenue under this plan 
—620 million dollars. 

Friends of the plan see in it a more rapid dis- 
tribution of earnings, which would quickly trans- 
late themselves into purchasing power. The an- 
nouncement was the signal for a marked rise in 
stock prices. 

Critics object that it will accentuate booms 
and depressions, since corporations will be less 
likely to have large surpluses to tide them over 
depressions or to maintain their labor forces 
when profits can not be earned. The plan is 
called a direct penalty on thrift that ends the 
President’s promised breathing spell for business. 





Search and Seizure: 
A Lobby Problem 


How far may a committee of the Senate go in 
obtaining access to correspondence used for in- 
fluencing Congressional action without crossing 
the line of illegal search and seizure forbidden 
by the Constitution? 

That question is being put to the test by a 


—Underwood & Underwood 
QUEEN OF THE UNDERSEAS 
Uncle Sam’s newest and biggest submarines, the 
“Porpoise” and “Shark,” slip quietly into the Wash- 
ington Navy Yard. Visitors are not permittéd and 
Navy officers censor all detail photographs. Photo 
shows one of the “subs” at its dock. Note stream- 
lined effects. 











Chicago law firm which seeks to have a Federal 
court enjoin the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany from giving to a Senate committee of in- 
quiry copies of telegrams exchanged between 
the firm and its clients. 

The controversy grows out of last summer’s 
battle of utility interests against the Holding 
Company Act. The committee is engaged in 
finding out the methods and scope of this and 
other lobby campaigns for influencing legisla- 
tion. Copies of telegrams sent in the campaign 
had been secured from the Telegraph Company 
on blanket subpoena, many of the companies 
sending them having destroyed their copies. 
Records of telephone calls likewise had been ob- 
tained. 

On the one side, the law firm argues that the 
committee is engaged in an inquisitorial “fishing 
expedition” and exceeds its constitutional rights 
in demanding privileged correspondence between 
lawyer and clients. The Liberty League joins in 
the cause. 

On the other side, Senator Hugo L. Black, 
chairman of the committee, asserts that the 
committee is doing only what similar commit- 
tees have done since the foundation of the Re- 
public; that, furthermore, granting of such court 
injunctions would destroy the Senate’s powers of 
inquiry and that Congress has the power to 
withdraw the court’s jurisdiction in the matter. 





The Dilemma of Relief: 


Economy vs. Human Need 


Caught between the desire to cut relief costs 
and the need of knowing the point beyond which 
they may not be cut, the Administration issues 
two commands. 

One is an order going from Relief Adminis- 
trator Harry Hopkins, directing that work re- 
lief rolls be cut to 3,000,000 by next July. 

The second is a commission from the Presi- 
dent to the Labor and Commerce Departments 
to proceed with a study of technological unem- 
ployment, which means the net displacement of 
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workers by machines 
methods of management. 
Two million dollars are assigned as cost of the 


inquiry, which is to cover certain selected in- 


dustries, including steel, automobiles, shoes and 
leather. vad 
The contention of industrialists is that work- 


men displaced by the machines are soon ab- 
sorbed as lowered prices create a larger demand. 
What the President wishes to do is to test this 
theory by the record of facts and incidentally to 
obtain some hint of the probable future of un- 
employment. Relief estimates have yet to be 
added to the budget. 

Facing him is this unpalatable fact, reported 
by Relief Administration officials: 

Despite larger industrial production and some 
increase in pay rolls, the total number of persons 
supported by relief payments, Federal, State 
and local, is about 24,000,000, which compares 
with 21,000,000 in January, 1934; that the aver- 
age number of relief “cases” in 1935 was 8 per 
cent higher than in the previous year. 








How Soil Conservation 
Will Control Farm Surpluses 


Farm control machinery begins to move as 
the President affixes his signature to the Soil 
Conservation Act of 1935. 

In a series of conferences with farm repre- 
sentatives the Agricultural Adjustment Admin- 
istration proposes that 30 million acres of land 
be retired from intensive cultivation in order 
that supply of cash crops may approximately 
balance effective demand and that the land be 
put to uses that will improve its fertility. 

To those farmers who carry out their part of 
this crop adjustment, 440 million dollars are 
scheduled for payment. Tentatively set as com- 
pensation is an average allowance of $10 for 
each acre whose use is thus altered. 

Farmer committees and agricultural agents 
throughout the country will be called on to re- 
port the extent of farmer cooperation, this be- 
ing the determining factor in benefit payments. 

Wheréin is the principal change in the gpera- 
tion of this program over that outlawed by the 
Supreme Court? 

Secretary of Agriculture Wallace thus replies: 

“Control of individual crops produced is not 
possible under the law. It is hoped that the 
major commodities can be kept in balance as a 
by-product of wise land use.” The earlier pro- 
gram was applied to individual crops. 





Shift of Policy 


In Low-Cost Housing 


The New Deal effectively serves notice that 
its low-cost housing program is ended—on its 
former basis. 

Notice comes in a sudden change of strategy 
before the Supreme Court. On the eve of argu- 
ment, the Department of Justice withdraws its 
case, Which had aimed to establish the Federal 


and by more efficient + 





—Underwood & Underwood 
DOWN PAYMENT—BONUS 
James A. Van Zandt (left), National Commander of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars, inspects a new 
model home which Leigh R. Gignilliat, Deputy 
Administrator of the FHA, explains can be bought 
with a down payment of $600 of bonus money, the 
balance of $2,400 to be paid off as rent through an 
FHA loan. 

















Government’s right to condemn land for con- 
struction of low-cost housing and slum clearance 
projects. 

The reason? 

As explained by the Attorney General and 
Public Works Administration officials, sites for 
the PWA’s 49 projects have already been ac- 
quired and plans for the remaining two, under 
litigation, have been abandoned. 

As imputed by the Republican National Com- 
mittee, the New Deal abandons its appeal “in 
order to carry on its unconstitutional program.” 

For the future, it is asserted, land needed will 
be condemned by States, municipalities and local 
housing authorities, their powers not being open 
to question. 

In line with this general policy, the Resettle- 
ment Administration, which has three low-cost 
housing projects under construction, will turn 
them over on completion for local non-profit 
corporations to operate. Two of RA’s subsist- 
ence homestead projects have already been thus 
disposed of on terms designed to protect the 
Government’s financial stake and to safeguard 
the purposes for which the buildings were con- 
structed. 


The ‘Little NRA’ 
At Bar of High Court 


All is in readiness for a battle of argument 
before the Supreme Court on the only NRA code 
now established in legal form. 

The code is that of the soft coal industry. Set 








+ up under the Guffey Coal Act, it has a different 








pattern from that of the old codes outlawed by 
the Supreme Court. 

Significance of the case: If upheld, the Guf- 
fey Act is looked on as a model for imposition of 
codes on other nation-wide industries. 

Briefs are filed by the Department of Justice, 
the United Mine Workers and the States of 
Pennsylvania, New Mexico and Indiana, these all 
favoring the law. Opposing briefs are submitted 
by mine operators, appealing from two lower 
court decisions, of which one upheld the Act and 
the other upheld it in part only. 

Enforcement machinery is an exemption, from 
the major part of a tax on coal, for those firms 
which comply with the code. 

Argue opponents: The tax is regulatory and 
not primarily for revenue, hence is invalid. Coal 
production, coal marketing and coal labor rela- 
tions are not part of interstate commerce, hence 
Congress is powerless to prescribe rules. 

Replies the Government: Evils sought to be 
remedied by the Act directly burden interstate 
commerce, hence Congress is exercising a power 
given it under the Constitution. 

Three States, supporting the Act, say: 
Effective regulation of the coal industry 
by States is blocked by the commerce clause of 
the Constitution. Only the Federal Government 
may act to solve a crisis in an industry like coal, 
which is national in its operations. 





A Triumph 
For Federal Credit 


Uncle Sam, asking a loan of 1,250 million dol- 
lars, receives offers of six dollars for each one 
asked. 

Thereby revealed, in the view of Secretary of 
the Treasury Morgenthau, is the measure of the 
Government’s credit despite the fact that, for 
the current year, two dollars have been spent 
for every one collected from the tax payers. 

“One other fact of significance: The demand 
for 2% per cent bonds running for 12 to 15 years 
was considerably greater than for short-term 
notes, whereas in previous borrowing the short- 
term loans were preferred. 

This is interpreted to mean that investors ex- 
pect interest rates to remain low for a consider- 
able time to come. 

Treasury books show the national debt at 30,- 
500 million dollars, which is 2,000 million above 
a year ago. Deficit so far this fiscal year (July 
1 to June 30) is 2,432 million dollars, or 130 mil- 
lion greater than at the same date a year ago. 





Assault on Chain Stores 
And What It May Mean 


Small retail dealers in large numbers descend 
on Washington to urge the passage of a law 
aimed at their chain store rivals. 

The measure, sponsored by Senator Robinson 
and Representative Patman, forbids discounts, 
rebates, allowances and advertising service 
charges to any one purchaser over those avail- 
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+ able to competitors. Buyers’ cooperative asso- 


ciations would be exempt from the law. 

Advocates of the bill note with satisfaction a 
Federal Trade Commission order which com- 
mands the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company 
to terminate a contract with Sears-Roebuck. As 
a result of the contract Goodyear tires, under a 
special name, could be sold by the merchandis- 
ing firm much more cheaply than by small 
dealers. 

Chain stores, contending against strong Con- 
gressional sentiment, point out that they are 
aiding the consumer, bringing him the benefit 
of large-scale efficiencies impossible to small 
dealers. Consumers, as usual, are silent. 
Good Neighbor Policy 
And the Panama Treaty 

Uncle Sam relinquishes his 33-year protec- 
torate over the Republic of Panama. 

The protectorate dated from 1903, when Pan- 
ama, revolting from Colombia, was recognized by 
the United States and granted to the United 
States a perpetual lease of the strip of land in 
which the Panama Canal was constructed. The 
American Government obtained by treaty the 
right to intervene in Panama to prevent dis- 
orders and the right to acquire land in it by con- 
demnation proceedings. Panama’s defense was 
made the responsibility of Uncle Sam. 

Annual payment agreed on for the lease was 
250,000 gold dollars. 

Then in 1933 came America’s departure from 
the former gold standard and a subsequent re- 
valuation of the dollar. Lease payments con- 
tinued in the same number of dollars, accompa- 
nied each time by protests from Panama, which 
found the new dollars less valuable than the old 
ones. 

Now, under a new treaty, payment is to be 
made in the form of 430,000 balboas (Panama 
currency), which reestablishes the old value of 
the rental payments. 

In addition, the guarantee of Panama’s inde- 
pendence is abandoned, and the right to buy 





Underwood & Underwood 
PROTESTED TO THE ARMY 
Echoes of Gen. Hagood’s remarks about WPA 
“stage money” are heard as Harry L. Hopkins, 
(left) WPA Administrator, reveals that his Dep- 
uty Administrator, Aubrey Williams, had written 
to Army officials vigorously protesting the criticism 
hurled against the works program by the General. 

















That— 

New Deal inner circles 
ried more about relief than taxes. 
Plans are being shaped to create 
a board of important outsiders to 


are wor- 


determine policy, investigate 
complaints and attempt to steer 


through political shoals. 
* * * 


That— ‘ 

Sources close to the White House 
privately say the President has in- 
tervened to keep the new AAA soil 
conservation program from an Ad- 
ministrative crack-up. Insiders 
hint loss of Administrator Ches- 
ter Davis was threatened. 


* Ok Ox 


That— 

Those in a position to know say 
the Budget Bureau is getting ready 
to step in and force reorganiza- 
tion of Dr. Rexford Tugwell’s Re- 
settlement Administration, where 
nearly 50 per cent of outlays have 


been administrative expenses. 
* * * 


That— 

A sharp inside fight between new 
and old Treasury experts took 
place over the issue of heavy 





taxes on corporate surpluse ac- 
cumulations, with the specialists 
far apart on their analysis of the 
effect of these taxes. 


* * 


That— 

The Justice Department has se- 
cretly made a thorough investiga- 
tion of the domestic air mail con- 
tracts cancelled in 1934. Officials 
privately say there no evi- 
dence of civil or criminal liability 
in the negotiations of the con- 
tracts. 


is 


That— 

Behind-the-scenes several New 
Deal departments have lawyers at 
work exploring uses to which the 
Government might put its power 
to tax and to spend in accom- 
plishing original New Deal ob- 
jectives. 


That— 

Because of an economy move by 
the Commerce Department which 
has prevented the addition of the 
necessary working force, much 
needed statistics of the Agricul- 


ture Census of 1935 will be issued 
several months behind schedule. 


* * # 
That— 
Treasury tax experts and AAA tax 
experts are at odds over taxes to 
support the new farm program. 
The Treasury frowns on any farm 
commodity processing taxes as 
“regressive’—bearing hardest on 
those least able to pay. The AAA 
wants to keep the idea of com- 
modities bearing part of the cost 
of their control. 


&# 2 


That— 

High Commerce Department of- 
ficials privately predict they will 
obtain an expansion of foreign 
service personnel at this session 
of Congress. Since the economy 
moves early in the present Admin- 
istration the Department’s foreign 
service has been limited to a small 
proportion of its size under Presi- 
dent Hoover. 

xs ¢# 

That— 

A story now making the rounds 
has youthful “tax specialists” from 
college faculties “selling” Treas- 


ury heads and, through them, the 
President on the idea of banking 
all on a tax against “undivided 
corporation earnings” as a means 
of raising added revenue. 


* + 


That— 

Word has been passed to all State 
PWA Administrators to organize 
“striking, dynamic and dramatic” 
photographic exhibitions of Pub- 
lic Works projects so that voters 
and taxpayers may see just how 
their money is being spent. 


* + 


That— 

The reciprocal trade agreements 
with France and Spain are being 
held up because this country is 
unwilling to make all the conces- 
sions demanded. Two State De- 
partment experts have been sent 
to France in an attempt to end 
the stalemate. 


* # 


That— 

Secret plans are_on foot for a con- 
solidation of branch offices of sev- 
eral emergency units as a step to- 
ward greater economy. 


‘ 








land is substituted for the right to condemn it. 
As with Cuba in 1934, the right to intervene for 
keeping the peace is relinquished by the United 
States. 

The purpose, according to Secretary of State 
Hull: “To eliminate all cause of friction but 
without sacrificing any rights essential for the 
protection of the canal.” 





Other Important Events: 
A Brief Digest 


Farmers without electric service get promise 
of aid as the Senate approves a Rural Electri- 
fication bill. It provides for 430 million dollars 
to be used as 25-year loans over the next 10 
years. 

Social Security Board notifies Kansas that its 
State law will not qualify under Federal stand- 
ards. The Kansas law permits municipalities to 
remain out of the system at their own option. 

A compromise bill on NRA standards for Gov- 
ernment contractors enters the House. Unlike 
the Walsh bill, it orders stipulations on wages 
and hours to be written into each contract with- 
out laying them down in the law. Firms merely 
borrowing from the Government would be ex- 
empt. 

Tennessee Valley Authority completes its first 
dam—Norris—at a cost of 36 million dollars, It 
regularizes the flow of the Tennessee River and 
increases the power output of Wilson dam. 

The Supreme Court upholds the Hawes-Cooper 
law, which makes it possible for States to forbid 
all sales of prison-made goods, even when sent 
in from other States. 

President signs the Neutrality bill forbidding 
loans to belligerents and sale of war imple- 
ments. It permits no embargo on war materials 
—‘an aid to peace,” comments Italy’s dictator, 
Mussolini. 

The Treasury purchases practically all Can- 
ada’s silver output and indicates willingness to 
do the same for Latin American countries. 

Federal mediators fail in efforts to settle two 
stubborn strikes for union recognition — of 
building employes in New York and rubber 
workers at Akron, Ohio. 
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A LOOK AHEAD 











{Continued from Page 1.] 


likely to be in position to finance 
their own expansion needs and 
will be more dependent on banks 
and on investment markets. In 
other words business hereafter 
—assuming the tax passes as ex- 
pected—will be encouraged to 
live more on a hand-to-mouth 
basis. Less accumulation for a 
rainy day. 

All doubt about Treasury's 

ability to borrow bonus bil- 


ful financing shows trustees of 
private funds expect few private 
.offerings of better type within 
next few months. Rather than 
let their dollars lie idle they will 
snap up all government offerings. 


New tax program will not 

mean solution of government’s 
deficit problem. Covers only 
losses due to upset to processing 
taxes and added burdens of im- 
mediate bonus payment. Nothing 
yet for Balanced Budget. 


Problem of paying for relief 

has not even been considered. 
Next year is time for that, as 
President has it figured. Then 
business and general run of wage 
earners will have something new 
to think about in way of taxes. 
Taxes on small incomes, higher 
normal tax rates, removal of all 


personal exemptions for persons | 


with incomes that reach up to 
surtax brackets, inheritance 
taxes. All these still are in the 
cards for the future. 


¢ Relief problem is as acute as | 
it has been at any time during 


the depression. Goverment is 
trying to crawl from under as 
much as possible but without 
much success to date. Starting 
this month relief expenses will 
taper off gradually. By July only 
3,300,000 will be given work, half 
a million less than now. Presi- 
dent will have his relief esti- 
mates ready for Congress in about 
ten days. Probably will ask for 
additional two billion dollars to 
provide work for three million 
persons during next fiscal year. 


State and local relief admin- 

istrators will be checked care- 
fully during the next few months 
for political activities which are 
strictly prohibited under WPA 
regulations. Also greater effort 
will be made to educate public to 
value of work projects. 


q Justice Department’s decision 
to withdrawn Louisville slum 
clearance case from Supreme 


Court emphasizes new adminis- | 


tration policy of encouraging 
local condemnation of property 
needed for housing projects. 


@ Labor Troubles: Future of la- | 


bor relations is subject of three 
chief factors. One is determina- 
tion by organized labor to make 
most of present period of rising 


profits. This means strikes which | 


are increasing in bitterness. 


Another factor is outcome of | 


court cases involving laws 
passed in labor’s interest. Should 
Guffey and Labor Relations Acts 
be invalidated, present reliance 
on laws would be replaced by in- 
creased attention to industrial 
weapons. Possibly bigger ‘and 
bitterer strikes. 


Finally there is a partial mora- 


torium on pressing for addi- | 


tional legislation until Supreme 


Court speaks and elections are | 


over. 


| with upward changes 


| . 
quainted 
| Kerr-Smith taxes and some new 
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TAXES IN THE 1936 STYLE; A PREVIEW 


-. tovemeaamnged new in the way of 


taxes is being offered each year 
to the people of this country. The 
1936 exhibit now is to be seen in 
Congress. 

The tax display in 1932 
in the na- 
tional income tax and nuisance 
taxes, including one on bank checks. 
This was followed the next year by 
an entirely new revenue device 
called a “processing tax” levied on 
farm commodities. Excise taxes on 
liquor and on beer came in the 1933 
procession. 

By 1934 


started 


the country was ac- 
with Bankhead taxes, 


processing taxes. The first two were 
new regulatory taxes on cotton and 
tobacco, involving a new tax prin- 


: : | ciple. 
lions, is now removed. Success- | “P 


Then 1935 appeared as an un- 
usually active tax year. 

Pay roll taxes—entirely new—ap- 
peared early. They are only taking 
effect this year but eventually are 
planned to play a major part in the 
revenue scheme, raising $3,000,000,- 
000 a year. 


NEW 1935 TAXES 

In addition, for 1935, the President 
recommended something else en- 
tirely new in the form of a gradu- 
ated tax on corporation income and 
an inheritance tax to supplement 
the tax on estates. He also approved 
a Guffey coal tax similar to the 
Bankhead cotton tax. (The message 
is printed in full text on page 11.) 

These two new forms of taxes 
were to be supplemented by added 
taxes on large incomes and 
creased taxes on estates. 

Congress did not, however, accept 
the new type inheritance tax. 

Now Congress has the 1936 recom- 
mendations. 

These include something else en- 
tirely new—a heavy tax on undis- 
tributed corporation earnings. 

One more proposed new revenue 
feature is dubbed by the President 
as a “windfall” tax. There also are 
suggested new excise or processing 
tax on farm commodities. 

Of the above listed taxes, the Su- 
preme Court eliminated the original 
processing taxes and Congress on 
the recommendation of Mr. Roose- 
velt repealed the Bankhead and the 
Kerr-Smith taxes. The Supreme 
Court is about to hear arguments on 
the validity of the Guffey coal tax, 
while pay roll taxes still are to face 
court tests. 

Taxes of the past few years, how- 


‘ever, are found to be in the back- 


ground as members of Congress and 
Treasury officials consider the pro- 
posed new 1936 revenue act changes. 


CHANGES FOR 1936 

Just what is it that President 
Roosevelt is proposing? The answer 
is as follows: 

1. He wants Congress to levy a 
heavy tax on that portion of cor- 
poration income—above normal re- 
serves for depreciation and deple- 
tion—which is not distributed to 
corporation stockholders. 

The argument back of this recom- 
mendation? In the President’s own 
words it is as follows: 

“As the law now stands our cor- 
porate taxes dip too deeply into the 
shares of corporate earnings going 
to stockholders who need the dis- 
bursement of dividends; while the 
shares of stockholders who can af- 
ford to leave the earnings undis- 
tributed escape current surtaxes al- 
together, 

“Thus, the Treasury estimates 
that, during the calender year 1936, 
over $4,500,000,000 of corporate in- 


| come will be withheld from stock- 


holders. In one year alone, 
the Government will be deprived of 
revenues amounting to $1,300,000,- 
000.” 

The point he made was that cor- 
poration income was escaping in- 
dividual income taxes when with- 
held. 

2. Next, the President wants to 
apply both the normal and the in- 


in- 
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Some Questions and Their Answers on the Proposed Cor- 





poration and Other Levies—Reactions in Congress 


dividual income taxes and the in- 
come surtaxes to all corporation 
earnings that are distributed. 

In that way, corporations would 
be taxed heavily if they retained the 
earnings to plow back into the busi- 
ness, and if they distributed those 
earnings in the form of dividends 
then the individuals who received 
these dividends would be taxed at 
the normal and surtax rates. 


NEW SCHEDULE PROVIDED 

3. After that, Mr. Roosevelt is 
asking Congress to repeal the pres- 
ent 12% to 15 per cent tax on cor- 
poration income and the capital 
stock tax with its attached excess 
profits tax. 

Those taxes now yield about $1,- 
000,000,000 a year. Their repeal 
would deprive the Federal Govern- 
ment of that amount of revenue 
But the President informed Con- 
gress that his proposed new tax on 
undistributed corporation earnings 
not only would bring back this one 
billion dollars but would produce an 
additional $620,000,000. 

The three changes listed above are 
recommended by Mr. Roosevelt to be 
permanent, involving what he re- 
gards as a basic reform in the 
method of taxing corporation in- 
come. 

Then there are two more Presi- 
dential recommendations to add to 
the first three. They are: 

4. Mr. Roosevelt wants what he 
calls a “windfall” tax levied by Con- 
gress for one or two years to take 
away from meat packers, textile 
mills and flour manufacturers a 
large part of the approximately 
$200,000,000 in processing tax money 
that went back to them after the 
Supreme Court ended processing 
taxes. 

How to get this exact money? 

Plans, according to members of 


| 





Congress, call for a 90 per cent ex- 
cess profits tax or exaction levied 


| directly against income accruing to 





a taxpayer through refunds of proc- 
essing taxes. The President is told 
that a tax of that kind will bring in 
about $150,000,000 

5. Finally, President Roosevelt 
suggests that Congress reenact tem- 
porary processing taxes—to be called 
excises—on a broad range of farm 
commodities, with the object of pro- 
ducing about $400,000,000 in one or 
two years. 

Why this broad tax program in- 
volving more than _ $2,000,000,000 
worth of revenue? 


| REASONS FOR BUDGET UPSET 


The reason given by the President 
is that the Supreme Court decision 


tion centered on the proposed new 
tax on corporation earnings. This 
was described as revolutionary by 
some members of Congress. 

Did any one point get special at- 
tention? 

The point most stressed by Con- 
gressmen was the probable effect 
that a tax on undistributed corpora- 


| tion earnings would have on the pol- 


icy of industry to set up surplus re- 


| serves to be used in times of depres- 


sion or emergency. They pointed out 
that during the present depression 
corporations have poured out bil- 
lions of these surplus funds to sup- 
port employment and to continue 


| dividends that otherwise might have 


been eliminated. 
What was proposed to meet that 





outlawing the original AAA process- 
ing taxes, upset his budget plans to 
the extent of $1,017,000,000 and the 
passage of the soldiers’ bonus by 
Congress upset them 


upset for the 1936-37 fiscal years to 
$1,137,000,000. 
Then where does the $2,000,000,000 
of revenue come in? ; 
It comes from the fact that along 
with the plan to raise more money to 
meet the added deficit is a plan to 


repeal the source of $1,000,000,000 | 
That 


worth of present revenue. 
added to the money needed accounts 
for the two billion estimate. 

How much permanent new rev- 
enue does the President want? 

He is seeking $620,000,000 a year 
additional on a permanent basis. 
Of that amount $500,000,000 is to fi- 
nance a permanent soil conservation 
plan for farmers and $120,000,000 a 


year for nine years is needed to pay | 


for the soldiers’ bonus. 

What was the reaction in Congress 
to these tax proposals? 

It was much mixed. Chief atten- 


by another | 
$120,000,000 a year, bringing the total | 


Situation? 

The Treasury stood out against 
any but normal exemptions for de- 
preciation and depletion reserves in 
answering congressional inquiries. 


| permitting corporations to set aside 
up to 20 per cent of their earnings 
in a depression reserve, with a flat 


+ 
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| action by Congress on the plan as | 





But leaders in Congress talked of | 


outlined by the President? | 

The attitude of leaders in both 
the Senate and the House suggested | 
that approval probably would be 
given after modifications intended 
to protect corporations from the un- 
settling effect of a sudden forced 
distribution of earnings. 

If modifications are made, would 
the new tax raise the revenue 
wanted by the President? 

Probably not. Some tax experts 
argue, in fact, that the tax on un- 
distributed earnings would yield less 
than the President estimates and 
that.the Government would be giv- 
ing up a certain tax return for one 
that is uncertain. 


ADVICE ASKED OF TREASURY 

But members of Congress during 
the past week asked the Treasury 
for alternate taxes that might be 
levied instead of the proposed new- 
type corporation tax. What did 
they find were the alternatives to 
the President's proposal? They fol- 
lowed three lines as follows: 

1, A general manufacturers sales 
tax to yield from $190,000,000 to 
$900,000,000 depending on whether 
the rate was one, two, three, four, 


| or five per cent. 


tax of about 15 per cent on this por- | 


tion of the income. 

Were figures mentioned for the 
proposed range of taxes on undis- 
tributed corporation earnings? 

The figures mentioned by mem- 
| bers of Congress called for a tax 
| range from 20 per cent on the 
| smaller portion of undistributed 
earnings up to 40 per cent when the 
| earnings were large in total. Since 
| Mr. Roosevelt wants to realize $1,- 

620,000,000 from the proposed tax, 





and since he told Congress that | 


about $4,500,000,000 in corporation 
income normally would be withheld 
| during 1936, 
| drawn that the new tax would need 
| to average about 33 1/3 per cent. 
What is the chance of favorable 


the conclusion was | 


2. An increase in admission taxes, 
but with no rate suggested and no 
estimate of added revenue. 

3. A revision of the individual in- 
come tax structure in five different 
ways. Those ways are: 

First, a lowering of exemptions for 
single persons from $1,000 to $800 
and for married persons from $2,500 
to $2,000 with an estimated addition 
of $45,000,000 to revenue. 


Second, an increase in normal in- | 


come tax rates from the present 
four per cent to six per cent to yield 
$121,000,000 additional. 


Third, a lowering of exemptions | 


under the first proposal coupled with 
the higher rates of the second, to 
yield $186,000,000 additional. 
Fourth, a lowering of exemptions 
on surtaxes from the present $4,000 


of net income to $3,000 and a sharp | 


increase in surtaxes up to $100,000 


| to yield $226,000,000. 


Fifth, a combination of all of 
these suggestions estimated to yield 
$446,000,000. 

What is the chance of any one of 
those three methods getting ap- 


| proval by Congress at this session? 


Judging by the attitude of Con- 
gressional leaders the chance is ale 


[Continued on Page 5.] 














An Operating Profit 
for every hotel 
every year 


| That is the performance record of the 
| National Hotel Management Co., Inc., dur- 

ing the depression. Three features account 
| for it: 


1. Management by keen, experienced men 


with fresh, forward-marching ideas. 


2. Compact control for the purpose of uni- 
fication and standard practice. 


3. Vigorous sales promotion and sound ad- 
vertising to insure a volume business. 


Every department of every hotel in the 
group is constantly benefiting from this 
result-producing organization, which is gen- 
erally conceded to have made National Hotel 
Management Co., Inc., the greatest success 
in hotel history. 

We are now in a position to manage addi- 
tional hotels. Also to make surveys and 
recommendations. We invite your inquiries 
which will be held strictly confidential. 
Address: 


RALPH HITZ, President 
NATIONAL HOTEL 


| MANAGEMENT CO., INC. 


HOTEL NEW YORKER, New York 





Chicago Office: 111 W. Washi St., Teleph 

State 5566. Washington : 986 National Press 
Blidg.—Metropolitan 3717. Boston Office: 7 St. 
James Avenue, Telephone Liberty 1213. Cleveland 
Office: 437 Terminal Tower, Telephone Cherry 5126, 


Hotels directed by National Hotel 
Management Co., Inc.: Hotel New 

Yorker and Hotel Lexington, New 
York; Netherland Plaza, Cincinnati; 
Book-Cadillac, Detroit; The Adolphus, 
Dallas; Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis; 
Hotel Van Cleve, Dayton, 
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in the only car in the lower price range with the 
FAMOUS hNEE-ACTION RIDE* 


It is important to go places 
ror rconomen Comfortably, just as it is 
important to go swiftly, 


TRANSPORTATION 


safely and economically. ... 

And Chevrolet for 1936 maintains its 
title of the only complete low-priced car by 
being the only car in its price range with 
the famous Knee-Action Gliding Ride* 


HYDRAULIC 


SOLID STEEL 
TURRET 





—the smoothést and most comfortable 


known. 


It is also the only low- priced car with 
New Perfected Hydraulic Brakes, Solid 


po hper price is $20 addi 





NEW PERFECTED 


a crown of beauty, a fortress of safety 


HIGH-COMPRESSION 
VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINE 


giving even better performance with 
even less gas and oil 


(Double-Acting, Self-Articulating) 
the safest and smoothest ever developed 


one-piece 
TOP 


*Knee-Action on Master Models only, $20 additional. 


IMPROVED GLIDING 
KNEE-ACTION RIDE* 


the smoothest, safest ride of all 


GENUINE FISHER 
NO DRAFT VENTILATION 
IN NEW TURRET TOP BODIES 


the most beautiful and comfortable bodies 
ever created for a low-priced car 


making driving easier and safer 
than ever before 


ALL THESE FEATURES AT ‘49 oa CHEVROLET’S LOW PRICES 


AND UP. List fh | As New rose Senator’ Coupe at Flint, Michigan. With bumpers, spare y ent tire lock, 


Steel one-piece Turret Top, High-Com- 





pression Valve-in-Head Engine, and other 





vital features. 


ices quoted in 


Saicincatantiee tine, Michigan, and subject to change without notice. 4 Conered Mase Y Value. 


CHEVROLET 


May we suggest that you take a ride 
in the new Chevrolet for 1936—today? 
You will find a car waiting at your 
Chevrolet dealer’s, and he will be glad to 


have you drive it without any obligation, 
CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH, 


0 /, New Money-Saving 
O G.M.A.C. TIME PAYMENT PLAN 
Compare Chevrolet's low Saat gvtas and low 
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S exclusively predicted by himself, the 


President sat, on the anniversary of his 

inauguration, buried deep in his work, as 
he had been at the end of his first and second 
years in office. And, deponent sayeth, there was 
a smile on his face which reached right through 
the week and was reflected upon the counte- 
nances of the politicos whose strenuous job it is 
to keep White House personal popularity 
barometer high in a campaign year. 

The merry rat-a-tat-tat of anti-New Deal ora- 
torical fire continued but somehow or other the 
reckless gentlemen of the Home Guard managed 
to keep their heads down while the Big Gun 
boomed its salvos undisturbed, for the moment at 
least, by the counter-fire. 

After disarming the enemy with the reports 
that the tax message would be merely a call for 
funds, it broke like high explosive with a detona- 
tion heard with evident satisfaction by the 
friendly observers. When the casualties were re- 
ported it was claimed that they were all among 
the enemy. The shot went clean over the heads 
of the neutral proletariat and landed squarely 
on the ranks of “entrenched wealth.” 

Even Congress, trembling at the mere mention 
of taxes at such a moment, began to suggest 
that there was such a thing as turning neces- 
sity into a virtue. 

Taxes were still echoing when, with his eye on 
a stop-watch the President pressed the key that 
dropped the sluice-gates of Norris dam, “prac- 
tical symbol of the better life” as it was dubbed 
in the statement which followed. So the TVA, 
greatest single effort of the New Deal, began to 
function with at least the partial blessing of the 
Supreme Court. 

Monday was a quiet day with a visit from fra- 
ternal Greeks who came to shake the hand of 
their fellow member in the bonds of Ahepa and 
a call from the Jefferson Memorial Commission 
to display drawings of a monument to Democ- 
racy’s hero which, it is said, will rival the one to 
Republicans’ Lincoln. 


A PARABLE IN EXPLANATION 

By late morning on Tuesday the White House 
press room buzzed with the reporters scanning 
the 1,500 words of very specific recommendations 
to Congress, including the long-cherished aspira- 
tions of the President for an impost on the “un- 
distributed surplus” of corporations. At some 
minutes past noon an attentive and somewhat 
flustered House heard the Presidential mes- 
sage echoing from the reading clerk’s desk in Pat 
Haltigan’s stentorian tones. 

At 4 o’clock the President was leaning back in 
his chair delivering to the press one of his fa- 
vorite forms of exposition, a parable which came 
in response to one of the many questions that 
were posed during a long and busy session. As 


SRR: 








The Social Security Law: 
Its Effect On Worker 
And the Employer 


OOKS, pamphlets and thousands of stories 
have already been written about the new 
Social Security program. But to the “Man In 
The Street” and the employer behind his office 
desk—it probably still is the “Law That Nobody 
Knows.” 

And yet it affects millions of workers from the 
woolen mills of New England to the lumberjacks 
of the Northwest. It touches the budgets of 
hundreds of thousands of employers. It affects 
every State in the Union. Billions of dollars will 
flow from every corner of the country to Treasury 
vaults. In a few years billions of dollars are ex- 
pected to flow out of the Treasury to millions of 
persons. 


AS A SHOCK ABSORBER 

What is it all about? 

To begin with think of the whole program as 
a cushion. This cushion is designed to absorb a 
great many of the shocks which authorities say 
cannot be successfully eliminated in this man- 
made world of ours. There is the shock of un- 
employment, old age, loss of sight, children adrift 
without the aid of parents, disease in its myriad 
forms. 

Through a system of Federal-State coopera- 
tion the program is expected to cope with local 
economic and social problems existing within the 
States while at the same time a national unity 
of program and purpose is maintained. 


INSURANCE TO JOBLESS 


In their offices in the new Labor Department 
building officials of the rapidly mushrooming 
Social Security Board are busy whipping the 
program into shape. While they say that some 
of the technical provisions of the program may 
be difficult to understand, in general the set-up 
is not as complicated as it is thought to be. 

Since the unemployment compensation tax 
went into effect this January let us see how 
Board members explain this section of the pro- 
gram. 

They prefer to liken this part of the program 
to a Federal-State method of administration. 
The States may if they wish enact laws for the 
benefit of the unemployed. No particular type 
of law is forced on the States by the Federal 
Government. The States are faced with differ- 
ent types of problems. Therefore, reasons the 


















| Anniversary Week in the White House—Taxes and Smiles—A Golden Key to a 
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Underwood & Underwood. 
FIRST SIGN OF SPRING 

Trees on the White House lawn may not be in 

bloom but landscape engineers are already sowing 

huge buckets of grass seed to provide an early wel- 

come for spring. The front portico of the Executive 








Mansion is in the background. 








at the previous press conference there was a re- 
vival of some of the oldtime verve which latterly 
has been absent during a period when, it seemed, 
the President preferred to let others do the 
talking. 

There was, however, no badinage. It was all 
business. Only one riffle marked the meeting. 
That was when one reporter suggested that a 
“gape” had been applied to certain departments. 

That, the President said with no little feeling, 
he had better jump on with both feet, which he 
did. 

For a moment those in the first row thought 
that he had likewise inadvertently landed on 
the feet of one of the White House setters which 
had been snoozing in the sunlight beside him, 
for the pup rose suddenly and looked most per- 
turbed. Later it developed it was merely a curl- 
ing wisp of cigarette smoke rising from Secretary 
Early’s discarded fag that annoyed the sensi- 
tive canine nostrils, But the sympathetic ges- 
ture added to the force of his master’s remarks. 

The report, the President said, was made out 


LE OEE SOLE LEE ELIE ELLIE 














of whole cloth and the fact, he added with a wry + 


smile at a newspaper man in the front row, that 
he had noticed the story in the Hearst press, was 
sufficient evidence. Newspapers are seldom men- 
tioned by name at these conferences, seldom 
other than in praise. 

There had been one question concerning the 
visit of Secretaries Roper and Perkins, of Com- 
merce and Labor respectively, accompanied by 
the recently unheard-from Major Berry, yclept 
Coordinator of Industry. The answer was very 
vague. 

Later however, it developed that the Major 
(whether he had mentioned it to the President 
or not), had been a busy man these days and 
under his guidance elaborate reports suggesting 
legislation constitutionally correct, he hoped, 
for materializing the ghost of the NRA, had 
emerged in so far at least as certain phases 
went; wages, hours and fair practices, for in- 
stance. 

Another visitor of the day was Senator Norris 
coming to agree to a demand in tune with the 
times, for clipping the appropriation for the 
Rural Electrification bill, an Administration fa- 
vorite. With the “father of TVA” were the new 
project’s administrator, Morris L. Cooke; RFC- 
head, Jesse Jones, who was supposed to loan fifty 
millions or so a year to the enterprise, and Act- 
ing Budget Director Bell. 


THE THIRD ANNIVERSARY 


March 4th dawned foggy but soon turned into 
a Summer day for the anniversary of the occa- 
sion when America was told that the greatest 
thing it had to fear was fear. The thermometer, 
bound on doing itself its proudest, rose to 74. 

There was a reminder of the veterans again, 
who never fail to be mentioned when taxes come 
up. General Hines of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, came to tell about pensions for widows and 
perhaps orphans and report that more than two 
million applications for the bonus had been re- 
ceived. 

At 2 P. M. the golden key closed Norris dam. 
But the man for whom it was named was too 
busy seeking new fields of power to conquer, to 
attend. 

Then came the annual dinner given by the 
Cabinet to the President and Mrs. Roosevelt, a 
tradition established with this regime to do 
away with separate entertainments by each of 


Better Life—The President Dines With the Press 
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—Underwood & Underwood. 
READY FOR THE “FLASH” 
President Roosevelt waits for the timekeepers’ split- 
second signal before pressing the famous gold 
telegraph key to close the gates of the great Norris 
Dam across the Tennessee River. 





the Secretaries. The President arrived a little 
late with his alibi in front of him—black studs 
in his waistcoat that he had been forced to sub- 
stitute after a futile search for the de rigeur 
white ones. 


TREATY WITH MEXICO 


Thursday was another day of busy routine 
punctuated with the signing of a treaty with 
Mexico. It had, however, nothing to do with the 
event which took place a hundred years before, 
lacking a day, namely, the fall of the Alamo. 
This pact dealt peacefully with the protection of 
migratory birds which are permitted to cross 
the Rio Grande without a passport. 

In the evening ‘came the Relief conference 
which began at 8:30 and lingered on toward the 
witching hour. When Secretary Morgenthau, 
Acting Budget-Director Bell, WPA Administrator 
Hopkins and WPA Assistant Administrator Cor- 
rington Gill departed, the waiting newspaper 
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men found their vigil futile. It was just the 
third of a series, others would follow, the amount 
needed for the unemployed next year was still 
an unknown quantity. 

The next day the President looked a little 
sleepy but he was as cheerful as ever as he de- 
clared that “the lid” would be on over the week- 
end while Fred Storm, of the United Press, newly 
elected head of the White House Correspondents 
Association which dined with the President on 
Saturday, prepared his inaugural. 

There was nothing new on taxes, there was no 
action contemplated in the Hagood case, al- 
though some said that there was a feeling that 
the Chief of Staff had bent over backwards in 
dsciplining his comrade-at-arms for criticizing 
the Relief Administration. 


NEW STAMPS—OLD QUESTION 


There was some conversation on the subject 
of a set of postage stamps which it was reported 
that Postmaster General Farley had discussed 
with the President although the latter said it was 
an idea that had been talked about since the 
days of “T. R.” 

The plan was for a series of commemorative 
stamps which would bear the likenesses of 
famous Admirals and Generals. 

Another topic of vital concern to the politically 
impotent inhabitants of the District of Colum- 
hia remained uncommented upon. It was the 
question of the slash in the District appropria- 
tion. The President referred questioners back to 
his budget which was more generous to his 
neighbors than the Congressional committee 
planned to be. 


THE VEST-BUTTONS 


Another less important topic enlivened the 
tranquility of the short gathering. It was the 
question of the missing vest-buttons which had, 
it developed under the pressure of questioning, re- 
sulted in the suggestion of certain anonymous 
“stylists,” that perhaps zippers were the best an- 
swer to the problem. This, however, had been 
solved for the President, as frequently for com- 
mon man, by the laundry which had returned the 
missing articles with the rest of the White 
House wash. 

In this moderate tempo the Anniversary Week 
drew to a close with the correspondents’ dinner 
the chief item on the agenda as a conclusion of a 
period of significant activity. The dinner, unique 
in Washington affairs, is a “speechless” occasion 
where comestibles and their accompanying com- 
potations are uninterrupted by oratory. Only 
professional entertainers are permitted to divert 
the diners, except for the usual pause when klieg 
lights flash and cameras click before the face of 
the guest of honor and his hosts. 

H. R. BavKHAGE. 
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STATES WHERE SOCIAL SECURITY LAWS AND PLANS HAVE BEEN APPROVED 
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State Plans for 
Aid to Dependent Children. 








ince the entire scope of the Administration’s new Social Se- 

curity program is dependent upon State cooperation, benefits in 
the form of Federal aid to the needy aged and blind, and depend- 
ent children can only be made available to those States whose laws 
or plans have been approved by the Social Security Board. More 
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—Maps prepared by The United States News based on data from Social Security Board 


than one-third of all of the workers to be covered by the Unemploy- 
ment Compensation provision of the Act are in those States whose 
laws have already been approved by the Board. 
eral dollars have already started going out to States for old-age 
assistance, aid to the blind and aid to dependent children. 


In addition, Fed- 








Board—let the States pass those laws best suited * Government stands ready to pay all proper 


to their individual problems. 


WHAT EMPLOYERS MUST PAY 


But one thing is nation-wide. That is the un- 
employment compensation tax levied by the 
Federal Government. Here is what happens: A 
payroll tax is levied on all employers of eight 
or more amounting to 1 per cent of pay roll in 
1936, 2 per cent in 1937, and 3 per cent in 1938 
and thereafter. 

Agricultural labor, domestic service, certain 
maritime employment, service in the employ of 
the United States or State, county and city gov- 
ernments, service performed for very close rela- 
tives, and for religious, scientific, charitable, 
literary and educational institutions are ex- 
cepted from this tax. 

Each employer may get credit against this 
tax (up to 90 per cent) for contributions to a 
State unemployment compensation fund which 
has been approved by the Social Security Board. 

Here is what the Social Security Board says: 
“States with approved unemployment compen- 
sation laws will be able to keep nine-tenths of 
the pay roll tax at home for the use of its own 
unemployed by collecting it as contributions in- 
stead of letting the Government collect it as a 
tax. 

“The passage of the State law will not cost the 
State anything, if administration is efficient, 
for under the Social Security Act the Federal 
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administrative expenses. Nor will the State 
which acts promptly be at any competitive dis- 
advantage with other States, for employers in 
States which do not act will have their pay rolls 
levied upon in any event.” 


ACTION BY THE STATES 


In the last analysis the difference between the 
States which pass unemployment compensation 
laws and those which do not is simply this: 
The State which acts will get the benefit of 
the pay-roll levy; while the State which does not 
act will not get this benefit. 

So far only eight States and the District of 
Columbia have complied with the Federal re- 
quirements. It is interesting to note, however, 
that these nine laws cover more than 5,000,000 
wage earners and salary workers. Some 17,000,- 
000 workers would be covered if all the 48 States 
enacted suitable laws. Bills are at present pend- 
ing in many of the States. 

One point the Board would like to have clear: 
There is no unemployment compensation for the 
commercial or industrial worker until his State 
has an approved law. 

The problem of the needy aged is attacked 
on two fronts. 

1—An attempt to alleviate the distress of 
those now 65 years of age or those close to this 
border-line. 

2.—A program to build up an enormous re- 





+ 
serve fund so that younger workers may put 


something away for the “rainy days” of old age. 

Assistance has already started to pour ‘out to 
the aged needy in a number of States whose 
programs have been approved by the Security 
Board. Officials have estimated that there are 
more than 7,000,000 persons more than 65 years 
of age in this country—of whom, approximately 
one-half are dependent. Assuming that today 
all the States had approved old-age assistance 
laws—more than 1,000,000 of the aged would be 
receiving some sort of financial assistance to 
help them sustain a minimum of comfort. 


Here is how that phase of the program works 
out: If the law is approved, the State will receive 
from the Federal Government an amount equal 
to one-half the sum expended for old-age as- 
sistance by the State with respect to individuals 
65 years or older who are not inmates of pub- 
lic institutions. The Federal grant is limited, 
however, in that no part of the State expendi- 
ture to any individual in excess of $30 per month 
is included in the estimate. 


INCOME FOR RETIREMENT 


Put it this way: The Federal Government will 
match on a 50-50 basis every dollar spent by 
the State for old-age assistance, but will not 
contribute more than $15 per month for any 
one individual. 

The old-age benefits is the program which 
seeks to assure younger workers with a definite 









More Than One-third 
Of Eligible Workers 
Now Covered 


income when they retire. 

Begining next January 1 the Government will 
collect a tax on some 26,000,000 workers and 
their employers. The rate of the tax will start 
at 1 per cent both on the salaries paid and those 
earned. Eventually the tax rate will rise to 3 
per cent and continue at that level thereafter. 

In 1942 the first checks from this “old-age re- 
serve account” will begin to pour forth to quali- 
fied individuals. 

What makes an individual qualified? 

According to officials a qualified individual is 
one who is at least 65 years old, who received 
total wages with respect to employment after 
Dec. 31, 1936, and before attaining 65 years of 
age, of not less than $2,000, and who was em- 
ployed in some five different years after Dec. 31, 
1936, and befofe attaining the age of 65 years. 

A qualified individual is entitled to benefits 
from the day he reaches 65, or on January 1, 
1942, whichever is later and ending on his death. 
The benefits will be paid monthly. 


BENEFITS—IN DOLLARS AND CENTS 

The minimum monthly benefit payment will 
be $10 and the maximum $85. 

Here is the way it works out: A man who has 
received an average monthly salary of $75 for 
10 years subsequent to 1936, at which time he 
will attain the age of 65 years, will receive old- 
age benefits of $20 each month. If he reaches 
the age of 65 in 15 years after 1936, he will. re- 
ceive a monthly benefit of $23.75. : 

Thousands of lump sum payments will start 
rolling out of the reserve account by the end 
of 1937. These will go to those who contributed 
at the start of 1937 and became 65 during the 
year and to the estates of persons dying before 
attaining the age of 65. 

Additional millions go to the States to assist 
them in meeting the costs of aid to dependent 
children (mothers’ pensions); for maternal and 
child health services; for services to crippled 
children, and for child-welfare services. 

Federal aid for the needy blind is based on the 
same procedure as immediate old-age assistance 
—aid being limited to $15 per month. This makes 
possible a $30 a month allowance to the needy 
blind in those States which agree to pay a pen- 
Sion of $15 out of State funds. 

Derek Fox. 
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NEW PLANS EMERGE TO MEET GROWING RELIEF PROBLEM 


ME- ROOSEVELT is about ready 

to ask Congress for a vast new 
fund to use in meeting the Govern- 
ment’s most persistent problem— 
relief for the unemployed. 

The President finds that the third 
Winter has come and gone since he 
took office with no important cut in 
the number of families dependent 
on Government for an existence. 


His relief officials have reported 
to him that approximately 5,250,000 
families—involving as many as 22,- 
000,000 individuals—are getting 
Government help. 

Of that number the Federal Gov- 
ernment is caring for about 3,800,- 
000 families through WPA jobs, CCC 
camps and PWA projects. 

Harry L. Hopkins told newspaper 
men on March 5 that he expects to 
reduce the rolls of WPA, CCC and 


PWA to 3,000,000 by July 1. He 
is counting on the normal sea- 
sonal pick-up in employment in 


industry and agriculture to absorb 
the workers dropped from Govern- 
ment projects. 

Even this annual slashing of re- 
lief and work-relief rolls will leave 
the Government with a problem 
that its officials continue to describe 
as staggering. 

To meet it the President. is hav- 
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President Prepares New Estimates— 
Critics Attack WPA—Rolls to Be 
Reduced 





ing to think in terms of billions of 
dollars. 

The reason is that he has decided 
to continue the work-relief pro- 
gram. 

COSTS IN BILLIONS 

To continue work-relief involves 
a cost of $65 per month per man. 
If 3,000,000 jobs are given on an 
average for the year, 
monthly expense will be about 
$195,000,000 and the yearly expense 
will be approximately $2,300,000,000. 

Mr. Roosevelt expects that $1,- 
000,000,000 out of the original $4,- 
800,000,000 work relief fund will 
be carried over into the next fiscal 
year starting July 1. Nearly all of 
that billion is pledged, however, 
and only by taking money away 
from one group of spenders to give’ 
it to WPA spenders can it be made 
available for continued relief. 

The President is having to scrape 
the barrel, as he calls it, in order 
to finance WPA between now and 
July 1. 


then the | 


| if the WPA burden averages 3,000,- 


| Roosevelt will be expected to ask 


| work-relief program. 


| ment in private industry, be con- 
| tinued as a definite Governmental 


If that scraping is complete and 


000 jobs for the year, then Mr. 
Congress for about $2,000,000,000. 
He may ask for an appropriation to 
cover only nine instead of twelve 
months, thereby reducing the re- 
quest. 

Whatever the total amount asked, 
its presentation to Congress is ex- 
pected by WPA officials to be the 
signal for a heated assault on the 


The question will be: 

“Should the present type of job 
relief, with work for those able to 
work but unable to find employ- 


policy?” 
ALLEGATIONS OF WASTE 

Two criticisms are sure to be 
made by those who will oppose a 
continued WPA. 

One was reflected by Maj. Gen. 
Johnson Hagood, who was relieved 








+ Taxes in the 1936 Style; 


[Continued from Page 3.] 


most nil, except for changes in sur- 
tax rates. They are opposed to in- 
creases in personal income taxes in 
the lower brackets and to a general 
sales tax. 

But then there remains the ques- 
tion of temporary taxes suggested by 
the President to yield $517,000,000 
lost to the government when the 
Supreme Court upset the AAA. 


The President suggests a windfall | 


tax to produce about $150,000,000. 
What are its chances of approval? 
Little open opposition has appeared, 
suggesting that the chances are 
favorable to enactment. 

That leaves the suggestion for one 
or two year excise taxes on farm 
commodities to raise the $367,000,000 
additional revenue requested by the 
President. What is the suggestion 
there? 

Chester Davis, administrator of 
the AAA, has offered Congress a 


| 
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A Preview + 





schedule of taxes to substitute for 
the old processing taxes that he 
estimates would yield $221,583,000 
taxes in one year and $443,000,000 in 
two years—or about $75,000,000 more 
than the President requests. 

Just what taxes does he recom- 
mend? 


NEW PROCESSING TAXES 

He would re-enact the old process- 
ing taxes on a sharply reduced scale 
and would add a number of com- 
modities to those taxed. Part of the 
list is as follows: 

A tax of 8 cents a bushel on wheat 
in place of the old 30 cents a bushel, 
to yield $35,440,000. 

A tax of 6 cents a bushel on rye to 
yield $450,000. 

A tax of 6 cents a bushel on barley 
in place of the former 25 cent tax 
to yield $4,099,000. 

A tax of 4.5 cents a bushel on oats 
to yield $1,710,000. 


A tax of 6 cents in place of the old | 
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To your secretary, it means all that note- 
taking time is released for valuable 
work, To you, it means instant dicta- 
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strument doubles your ability to get 
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value before a dollar changes ot 
With that in mind expose yourself just 
a bit to the unrealized story of what they 
could do for you. Note the coupon 
below, and send now for the booklet, 
“What Is An Office Anyway?” Any- 
body interested in more profit for him- 
self or his stockholders will find it well 
worth reading. 
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5 cent tax on corn to yield $7,639,000. 
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DELAY ADJOURNMENT 


the House Ways and Means Com- 


journment far beyond the May 1 


A tax of 30 cents a hundred pounds 
on hogs in place of the old $2.25 tax 
to yield $27,180,000. 

A tax of 8 cents a hundred pounds 
on cattle and calves to yield $8,656,- 
000. 

A tax of 4 cents a hundred pounds 
of sheep to yield $450,000. 

A tax of 1.5 cents a pound on 
cotton in place of the old 4.2 cent 
tax to yield $40,485,000. 

A tax of half a cent a pound on 
sugar to raise $64,540,000. This would 
be the same as the present tax. 

A tax of a quarter of a cent a 
pound on rice, one of one-half a cent 
a pound on peanuts, and three quar- 
ters of a cent on open mesh paper 
bags. 

A tax of 1.8 cents a pound on 
rayon to yield $3,574,000. 

A tax of 5.8 cents a pound on silk 
to yield $2,500,000. 

Is Congress in a mood to re-enact 
taxes of this kind on farm com- 
modities and commodities that com- 
pete with those from American 
farms? 


OTHER SOURCES MAY BE FOUND 

Representative Doughton, Dem., 
chairman of the powerful House 
Ways and Means Committee, takes 
the position that Congress can find 
other sources of revenue to meet the 
President’s request for revenue 
without reenacting processing levies 
in any form. 

Members of Congress are con- 
cerned over the political effect of 
taxes on foodstuffs and fibers, even 
if much smaller taun cia processing 
taxes. 

If the President gets all of the 
money he is asking for, then will the 
Federal budget be balanced? 

Not at all. No provision is made 
in the new taxes to meet the deficit 
due to costs of relief. What the 
added taxes would be expected to do 
is to balance the regular budget of 
the Government without the cost of 
relief, which is running more than 
$2,000,000,000 a year. 


The 1936 tax plan is just begin- 
ning to get Congressional attention. 
Several weeks of study is ahead as 


mittee devotes itself to translation 
of White House recommendations 
into a definite bill that will do 
many of the things that the Presi- 
dent asks. 

Then will come other weeks of 
consideration in Congress. 

Leaders in Congress believe that 
the tax issue is going to delay ad- 


date they had set. 
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from duty after he had said to a 
committee of Congress: 

“I got $45,000,000 last year for the 
CCC and I got a lot of this stage 
money from the WPA. I eall it 
stage money because you can pass 
it around but you cannot get any- 
thing out of it in the end.” 


The charge is that WPA money 
is wasted and that the Government 


| costly. But they base their com- 


ing argument to Congress on the 
point that the dole—while less 
costly—leaves nothing to show for 
the money spent, either in wealth 
or in benefit to the unemployed, 


| while work-relief gives the country 


something for its money and the 


unemployed a chance to work, 


isn’t getting its money’s worth out | 


of those jobs. 

Officials of WPA admit that relief 
labor—largely unskilled—is not as 
efficient as other labor and that re- 
lief projects as a result are more 


POLITICAL CHARGES MADE 
The second criticism was touched 
off by Senator Holt (Dem.) of West 
Virginia, a friend of the New Deal. 
Senator Holt charges that work- 
relief has become a political racket 





in his State and other Senators are 
preparing to take up that charge 
when the issue is joined in Con- 
gress. 

The West Virginia Senator told 
the Senate that a large part of the 
WPA money in his State was going 
to pay salaries to officials who had 
to have political endorsement to 
get their jobs, and that relief is 
withheld from those who aren’t 
“right” with the bosses. 

“If a man goes to get a job from 
any country,” 
must get a letter from the named 
political boss in that county. In 


Senator Holt said, “he | 


other words, it is not to give a pere- 
son relief, but to put a few politic- 
ians into the administration of an 
act that was not meant for polie 
ticians.” | 

Administrator Hopkins denies 
that politics governs the work-relief 
set-up and insists that jobs are 
given on the basis of need and not 
of party affiliation or voting pros- 
pects. 

The relief issue, however, is to be 
fought out on the question of poli- 
tics and extravagance, with WPA 
officials confident that they will get 
the money to be asked for. 
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House of Representatives: 


Drafting a Tax Bill 


Major Problem of Session 
Now Before Committee 


HE House, through its Ways and Means Com- 

mittee, is grappling with the tax plans, the 
major problem of this session of Congress. 

Whatever the committee agrees upon, party 
leaders expecta protracted fight in both houses, 
with prospects of amendments all along the line. 

So far the subcommittee created to take 
charge of the formulation of a bill, with Repre- 
sentative Samuel B. Hill (Dem.) of Waterville, 
Wash., as subcommittee chairman, has devoted 
itself to acquiring expert information from the 
Treasury, the Department of Agriculture and 
other sources. Hearings will follow in both 
House and Senate committees, before the House, 
which must originate revenue legislation, gets 
the Ways and Means Committee program. 


The House voted to impeach Judge Ritter of 
Florida, for “misbehavior and high crime and 
misdemeanor” involving receipt of money from 
his former law partner in connection with liti- 
gation before his court, and transacted some 
other business, but most of the week was de- 
voted to debate on the District of Columbia ap- 
propriation bill. The Patents Committee held 
hearings on a proposed revision of the copyright 
laws, and other committees were active. 


FEDERAL JUDGE IMPEACHED 
MONDAY.—The House adopted the resolution 
to impeach Judge Ritter by a vote of 181 to 146. 
The District of Columbia appropriation bill, to- 
taling $42,573,283 for municipal government of 
Washington, toward which the Federal contribu- 
tion is $2,700,000, the lowest Federal share in 
years, was taken up for general debate. The 
House asked the Department of Agriculture for 
an unexpurgated copy of an AAA report on the 
cotton reduction program but tabled a resolu- 
tion asking names of all producers receiving 
more than $2,000 in any year in AAA adjust- 
ments. 
TUESDAY.—President 
sage read and referred to 


mes- 
and 


tax 
Ways 


Roosevelt’s 
the 


Underwood & Underwood, 

DEPORT THE ALIEN CRIMINAL? 
Hearings on a proposed bill to provide for deporta- 
tion of alien criminals are opened before the Senate 
Committee on Immigration. Senator Marcus A. 
Coolidge (Dem.), of Massachusetts (left), chair- 
man of the committee and co-author of the bill, 
confers with Col. D. W. MacCormack, Commis- 


sioner of Immigration and Naturalization. 
1 











Means committee. The Hill subcommittee was 
named to work out a tentative bill, and report 
within a fortnight to the full committee. 

The House, and later the Senate, passed a bill 
to loan Government equipment for the 1937 na- 
tional jamboree of the Boy Scouts of America. 
The Patents Committee held copyright hearings. 

WEDNESDAY.—Presidential vetoes of two pri- 
vate bills were read. Debate on the District of 
Columbia bill. 

THURSDAY.—Speeches made on 
jects under latitude of general debate on the 
District bill. Before the Naval Affairs Commit- 
tee Senator Steiwer (Rep.) of Oregon and Rep- 
resentative Darden (Dem.) of Norfolk, Va., advo- 
cated a submarine and destroyer base at Tongue 
Point, Ore. The Navy Department opposes it. 
Rear Admiral E. J. King, Chief of Naval Aero- 
nautics, testified primary air bases at San Fran- 
cisco, San Diego and Seattle should be first. 

FRIDAY.—Representative Sabath (Dem.) of 
Chicago told the Judiciary Committee that Fed- 
eral bankruptcy statutes must be tightened be- 
cause five million small investors have lost their 
life savings by fraudulent manipulations of 
realty securities. He asked approval of his con- 
servators-bondholders reform bill (H. R. 10,634). 
Adjourned to Monday. 


STATUS OF BILLS IN THE HOUSE 


H. R. 10,630, Interior Department Appropria- 
tion Bill; passed both Houses; sent to confer- 
ence March 2. 

H. R. 9,863, Independent Offices Appropriation 
Bill; passed both Houses; sent to conference 
March 2. 

H. R. 11,581, District of Columbia Appropria- 
tion Bill; passed House March 6. 

H. R. 10,104, Federal aid to States in providing 
parks and recreation facilities; passed House 
but Senate recommitted to Public Lands Com- 
mittee March 2. 


many sub- 
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Samuel B. Hill 


THEN the President proposed 
last week tapping corpora- 
tion surpluses for a large flow of 
revenues, he precipitated a rush- 
ing cascade of oratory and argu- 
ment im Congréss, In the torrent 
as it ‘Swept ¢he House floated 
some economic explanation and 
exposition—but more loudly 
sounded party taunts and tart re- 
torts. 

Excerpts from the debate: 

MR, HOFFMAN (Rep.) of Allegan, 
Mich.: The Emancipation Proclama- 
tion that we heard about during the 
Civil War * * * was good news to 
our citizens. 

The message which came today 
from the President was another 
emancipation proclamation. It freed 
Congress. No longer need we be 
“rubber stamps.” * * * On page 2 
of this message he states: 

“I leave, of course, to the discre- 
tion of Congress the formulation of 
the appropriate taxes for the needed 
permanent revenue.” 

During the last three years we 
were told time and again how much 
we should appropriate, and when it 
should be appropriated. The total 
sum was named for us. *** A year 
or two ago, like babies unweaned, 
you were cradle raised, and at times 
spoon fed, wet nursed, if need be, 
and put to bed. * * * 

You were not required to think 
That was all done for you. The 
President told you, “Give me 4,880,- 
000,000” * * * All to be spent at his 
discretion, if he had any. * * * He 
spent it, or a part of it at least, with 
the aid of a Tugwell, a Wallace, and 
a Harry Hopkins. He spent it for 
this, that, and the other. He primed 
the pump with it. 

MR, CHURCH (Rep.) of Evanston, 
Ill.: Is it the intention now to prime 
the taxpayer and make him gurgle? 

MR, HOFFMAN: 
payer has already been gurgling. 
The Literary Digest poll records 
something of his protest. But be- 
fore the President gets through with 
him, the taxpayer will do something 
more than gurgle. By the time he 
pays for the whims and the fancies, 


I think the tax- 


i a Billion Dollar Tax Bill—The House Debates 
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Chairman Robert L. Doughton 


THEIR PROBLEM OF PROBLEMS—NEW TAXES 


\' EMBERS of the House Ways and Means Committee begin an 
“exploratory” search for $1,137,000,000 in new revenues to be 
raised over a period of years to meet inroads on the Federal Treas- 





the foolishness, the pleasantries, and 
the idiocities of the Tugwells and 
the Wallaces, the taxpayer will real- 
ize that the pleasing personality, the 
charming smile, the fireside chats, 
the sweet radio lullabies, have been 
among the most costly pleasures in 
all the world, and that once more, 
like Esau, the citizen has sold his 
birthright for a mess of pottage. 

MR. DINGELL (Dem.) of Detroit, 
Mich.: I have heard the gentleman 
criticize, but I have never heard him 
utter a constructive thought. * * * 

MR. HOFFMAN: Does the gentle- 
man think that if a house is afire 
and you put out the fire, that is 
not constructive? 

MR. DINGELL: But the gentleman 
is against priming the pump to get 
some water to put out the fire. 

MR. HOFFMAN: Get some water 
out of a dry well? Prime a pump 
with a defective, worthless suction 
leather? Would you put a building 
on a foundation that is nothing but 
sand? Read the Bible about the 
house built on shifting sands—and 
all of your building has been on 
shifting sands, one senseless experi- 
ment after another. 

MR. DINGELL: Let us stick to the 
fire. 

MR. HOFFMAN: The trouble is 
you never want any constructive 
criticism. The only kind of a Con- 
gressman the gentleman thinks has 
a constructive idea is the fellow who 
will come down here and vote away 
the shirt, the pants, the socks, the 
shoes, and the toenails of the tax- 
payer *** 

MR. DINGELL: Let us stick to the 
burning house. 

MR. HOFFMAN: Oh, sure; and 
the sinking ship. It would not be 
right to say that the rats are de- 
serting the sinking ship, because 
that is not the proper way to refer 
to anyone, but watch the statesmen 
getting off the sinking hulk. * * * Do 
you gentlemen intend to stand by 
your President and vote to pay the 
debts which you helped him to in- 
cur? 

MR, DINGELL: Yes. 

MR. HOFFMAN: Yes; if you can 


Allen T. Treadway 


—Underwood & Underwood. 


ury which, according to the President, have been caused mainly 
by the Supreme Court’s AAA decision and passage of the Soldiers’ 
Bonus Bill providing for immediate payment of the bonus. 








international banker and the Wall 
Street fellow. 

MR. DINGELL: And the gentle- 
man would want to put them on the 
workingman. 

MR. HOFFMAN: There is where 
they will come from; that is where 
your President says they will come 
from. You have tried to fool the 
workingman all these years, but you 
cannot do it any longer; and when 
these taxes come finally they will be 
paid from the things they eat and 
wear and the homes they own. 

MR. O’CONNOR (Dem.) of New 
York City: Of course, I can appre- 
ciate how the gentleman and his 
Republican colleagues feel upon 
reading the President’s message to- 
day. The President’s message is di- 
rected toward obtaining the bulk of 
the needed revenue from a tax 
which primarily affects corpora- 
tions. * * ® 

It is estimated this act would raise 
this year between $500,000,000 and 
$1,000,000,000 of new revenues from 
sources which are unjustly and art- 
fully escaping taxation. * * * 

To prevent hardships, the act 
grants a specific exemption of $500,- 
000 income to each corporation or 
affiliated group of corporations and 
wholly exempts banking and in- 
surance institutions. The act will 
thus apply to less than 1,000 corpo- 
rations out of the 500,000 which re- 
port to the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. * * * 

The act provides also for reduc- 
tion of normal tax rates from 4 and 
8 per cent to 1 and 2 per cent. In 
addition it establishes credits for 
taxes paid to the States. * * * 

It is submitted that at this time 
few other measures could do more 
to restore confidence, revive busi- 
ness, and stimulate the normal flow 
of money and commodities in com- 
merce. * * * If you can pry it loose 
from the chests of those corpora- 
tions, you will increase the wages, 
because they will have less incentive 
to hoard that money, and instead 
of distributing it all in dividends, 
some of it will be reflected in wages. 

MR, SNELL (Rep.) of Potsdam, 
N. Y.: Is it not a fact that a great 


deal of these surpluses have been 
distributed during the last few years 
in helping to keep business going 
during the depression, when they 
could not make money out of their 
businesses? * * * Had it not been for 
that, they would not have been able 
to employ the men they have em- 
ployed during the depression, and 
conditions would have been much 
worse than they are. In other words, 
is the gentleman absolutely opposed 
to making some provision for the 
rainy day to come? 

MR. O’CONNOR: I do not follow 
at all how the surplus has kept men 
employed. I do say, and, of course, 
everybody agrees, that a reasonable 
surplus or reserve should be main- 
tained. 

MR. SNELL: As I understand the 
proposed program from hearing the 
President’s message read, it is that 
you are going to tax the surpluses of 
all these businesses regardless of 
whether the surplus is needed or 
not? 

MR. O'CONNOR: I do not believe 
that is so, and the bill I have intro- 
duced does not do so at all. * * * It 
permits a reasonable reserve. 

MR. SNELL: Who is going to say 
what is a reasonable reserve? 

MR. O'CONNOR: That is Set up in 
many instances in the present tax 
law. 

MR. SNELL: I do not know who 
can tell what a reasonable reserve 
is better than the man himself who 
is running the business and who 
knows something about the dangers 
and the probable future needs con- 
nected with the business. 

MR. TABER (Rep.) of Auburn, N. 
Y.: Why not cut down some of these 
expenses such as the $62,000,000 that 
the Senate added just the other day? 

MR, O’CONNOR: We cannot go 
back and take the bread which we 
gave to the American people. We 
cannot go back and take the roof 
from over the heads of the people. 
That money has been spent. 

MR. TABER: Does the gentleman 
call the reclamation projects, which 
are absolutely unnecessary, bread? 

MR. O'CONNOR: Well, I do not 
know whether they are unnecessary. 





put that on the millionaire and the 





Capitol 


N.A place where so many of large 
and meaningful words are tossed 
around, a dictionary is a good thing 
for Congress to have—but occasion- 
ally even the most erudite members 
get caught temporarily “off base.” 
As for example when “ecology” led 
to etymology during House debate 
on an amendment to the Agricul- 
tural Appropriation bill sponsored 
by Representative Robertson (Dem.) 
of Lexington, Va.: 

MR. CANNON (Dem.) of Elsberry, 
Mo.: The amendment is to estab- 
lish certain ecological stations. 
Nothing the gentleman has said ap- 
plies to an ecological station. I won- 


Hill---Its More 


der if the gentleman knows what an 
ecological station is. 

MR. GREEVER (Dem.) of Cody, 
Wyo.: The thing we are interested 
in in Wyoming is cooperation— 

MR. CANNON: Will the gentleman 
tell us what are ecological stations? 

MR. GREEVER: The thing we are 
interested in are stations to accom- 
plish what is provided for in the bill. 

MR. MARTIN (Dem.) of Pueblo, 
Colo.: Before the debate proceeds 
any further, some of us would like 
to know what an ecological station 
is. 

MR. CANNON: I suggest the gen- 
tleman from Virginia explain 





or Less Serious Side 


birds and animals, as the gentle- 
man knows. 
MR. CANNON. 
will look it up in the dictionary, he 
will find the correct definition. * * * 
MR. EKWALL (Rep.) of Portland, 


whether ecology relates to plants 
or animals. 

MR. .ROBERTSON: Ecology, Mr. 
Chairman, relates to the study, as 
the Greek derivation of the word 
indicates, of the life habits of birds 
and animals, and refers especially 
to a scientific study why this re- 
source is being wiped out and what 
we can do to restore it. 

MR. CANNON. I am sorry the gen- 
tleman does not know the meaning 
of the word. The meaning, accord- 
ing to the dictionary, includes both 
plants and animals * * * 

MR. ROBERTSON. It might refer 
to plants but this clearly refers to 


If the gentleman 


Oreg.: I am very much delighted 
at this lesson in word analysis. 

MR. HAMLIN (Dem.) of South 
Portiand, Me.: Does the gentleman 
feel the amendment will in any way 
refer to a study of the health and 
habits of the wild animais of the 
House? 

MR. EKWALL: No. The trouble 
with the wild animals of this House 
is that they are all too healthy now. 





United States Senate: 
Soon to Sit as Court 


Impeachment Trial Coming; 
Twelfth in History 


WENTY-FOUR hours after the $36,000,000 

Norris Dam at Norris, Tenn., began operation, 
godfather Senator Norris (Rep.) of Nebraska, 
watched the Senate approve another of his pet 
projects. 

That was the Administration-approved per- 
manent Rural Electrification Administration 
Bill, cut from a billion dollars to $420,000,000 af- 
ter a White House conference. It provides a 
long-range program to loan funds at 3 per cent 
to cities, States and others to buy or set up 
electric plants and distribution systems to take 
care of farmers now without such facilities. The 
Senate approved it without a record vote. 

The Senate sent to conference the Interior 
Department and Independent Offices Appropria- 
tion Bills, both Houses having passed them. 

For the twelfth time In the history of Con- 
gress, the Senate is soon to sit as a court of im- 
peachment. The present case involves Federal 
Judge Halsted L. Ritter of the Southern District 
of Florida. 

MONDAY.—Minor bills were passed and the 
two annual supply bills sent to conference. The 
bill to change the system of measuring vessels 
passing through Panama Canal was debated. 

The Black anti-lobby investigating committee, 
heading into an attack in the courts by Silas H. 
Strawn of Chicago for its wholesale seizure of 
messages in telegraph offices, reopened its hear- 
ings. The House bill to aid States in providing 
more parks, parkway and recreation facilities 
was committed back to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands for revision. 

TUESDAY.—The Panama Canal ship meas- 
urement bill was under debate. President Roose- 
velt’s tax message was read. The anti-lobby 
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A THOUGHT FOR ‘RAINY DAYS’ 
Representative Bertrand Snell, Minority Leader of 
the House, is one of the first to voice opposition to 
the President’s tax proposals by charging that tax- 
ing of corporate surpluses would destroy “one of 
the greatest assets to this country during the last 

four years.” 











investigation committee conferred on plans to 
defend its seizure of telegrams before the Dis- 
trict Supreme Court and employed Clampton 
Harris of Birmingham, Ala., as counsel. Be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Committee, Presi- 
dent Sibley of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, opposed the bill to enlarge Fed- 
eral Trade Commisson power. 

WEDNESDAY.—The Senate debated and 
amended the Norris REA bill. The Commerce 
Committee favorably reported a resolution to au- 
thorize $5,000,000 of Federal funds for the New 
York World’s Fair in 1939. The National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, in a statement, op- 
posed the bill for enlargement of FTC powers. 

THURSDAY.—Passed the Norris rural elec- 
trification Administration bill. Conference re- 
ports on bills to liberalize vacations and sick 
leave for Government employes were adopted 
by the Senate. The Agriculture Committee, 
voting against a proposal to override the Presi- 
dent’s veto of the $50,000,000 crop production 
(seed loan) bill, recommended to the President 
that he make available $28,500,000 from existing 
funds. The President on February 28 had al- 
ready, by Executive order, allocated $7,000,000 to 
be supplemented from time to time, but not to 
exceed $30,000,000, from FCA funds. The Gore 
bill for measuring ships in transit in the Pan- 
ama Canal was reframed by adoption of a sub- 
stitute authorizing an investigation of the whole 
subject, adopted 35 to 34, with a motion to re- 
consider now pending. Adjourned to Monday. 

FRIDAY.—Military Affairs committee voted not 
to investigate the disciplining of Maj. Gen. Ha- 
good. 


STATUS OF BILLS IN THE SENATE 

S. 3,483, Permanent REA bill for rural areas; 
passed Senate March 5. 

S. 2,288, Panama Canal shipping measure; 
substitute for investigation adopted March 5. 

S. 3,531, For control of floods on lower Missis- 
sippi River; reported to Senate March 5. 

S. J. Res, 225, by Senator McAdoo (Dem.) of 
Calif., proposing a constitutional amendment to 
empower Congress to enact laws to regulate ag- 
riculture; Judiciary. 

Public Law 461 (S. 3,780-H. R. 10,835), Admin- 
istration farm act; President approved Feb. 29. 
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RIGHT OF 


{ EVERBERATIONS of last Sum- 
mer’s “battle of the telegrams” 


heard last from the 
sounding board of United 
States Senate as a legal firm con- 
tested the right of a Senate com- 
mittee of inquiry to gain access to 


week 
the 


were 


its wire messages. 

The issue telegrams arose 
when it became known that the 
Senate committee investigating lob- 


over 


bies, particularly that opposed to 
the Utility Holding Company Act 
passed last August, had secured 


through the Communications Com- 
mission copies of thousands of tele- 
grams sent in the course of the 
compaign. Records of telephone 
calls were also obtained. 

A law firm in Chicago asked the 
District of Columbia Supreme Cour 
to enjoin the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company from handing over 
telegrams to the Senate committee 
which the firm had sent to its 
clients. Argument on the injunc- 
tion was set for this week. 

The firm contended that 


the 


Telegraph Company might 
legally hand over these messages 
when subpoened in a blanket form 
and that the Senate committee was 
engaged in unconstitutional search 
and seizure—a “fishing expedition’ 
into private records. 


nor 


At the same time many other law 


firms learned that the committee 
already had copies of their tele- 
grams and considered the advisa 
bility of attempting to have pub- 
licity regarding them enjoined 
Two separate questions were 
raised in the controversy. First, did 


the Communications Commission go 
beyond its authority in giving the 
Senate committee access to the tele- 
grams? Second, did the Senate 2g 
beyond its powers in getting the 
messages? 


SENATOR BLACK’S VIEWS 

On the first question, it appeared 
that, not the Commission itself, but 
employes of it, working overtime. 
had made copies of the messages for 
the Senate committee. 

Senator Hugo L. Back (Dem.), of 
Alabama, chairman of the Senate 


asserted in the Senate 2 
right to such messages. Attention 
was called to section 605 of the 
Communications Act of 1934, which 
forbids divulging the contents of 
messages except “in response to a 
subpoena issued by a court of com- 
petent jurisdiction or on demand of 
other lawful authority.” 

Senator Black held that the Sen- 
ate is such a “lawful authority.” 
Moreover, he brought out by ques- 
tioning of witnesses in open hear- 
ings that many of the messages his 
committee required in discharging 
its duties were available in no other 
way, since copies which might have 
been demanded from corporations 
had been destroyed. 

Then addressing himself to the 
subject of a possible injunction by a 
court, Senator Black reminded the 
chamber that Congress has the 
power to prescribe the jurisdiction 
of courts. 

Said he: 

“If the time ever comes when 
each time the Senate has an investi- 


committee 


gation, different courts can issue an 


+ Utilities: Electric Power For Farmers + | 


ALTHOUGH not directly involved 

in the battle of the lawyers to 
protect their wire messages from 
the eyes of the Senate lobby com- 


mittee, utility executives found 
themselves and their industry un- 
der the microscope of the com- 
mittee. 

Meanwhile they noted last week 
the Senate approval of a bill for 
lending 420 million dollars over a 


period of 10 years to extend elec- 
trical service to farmers under a 
pattern that would fall outside the 
scope of the private industry. They 
noted also the completion of Norris 
dam, first great power and navi- 
gation project of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, and the final act 
in the drama of Boulder dam— 
transfer of title to Uncle Sam. 
Here are some of the pointe re- 
garding utility companies brought 
out by the Senate lobby committee: 
1.-A statement by Victor A. Dor- 
sey, power company appraiser, that 
utility valuations on the basis of 
actual cost are sufficient only to 
cover the value of bonds issued, the 
preferred and common stock re- 
ceiving what value they have from 
the expectation of profit. Valua- 


tions, he»testified, are written up { 


so that sales will be set to permit 


stock. 

Officials of the Alabama Power 
Company, which had been used as 
an example by Mr. Dorsey, denied 
that this statement was true of 
their corporation, calling attention 
to a 20 million dollar cash and se- 
curity investment in its common 
stock by its parent concern. 

2.—That Henry L. Doherty, head 
of the Cities Service System, had 
sold 200,000 shares of the company 
in 1929 at a profit of nearly 18 mil- 
lion dollars while company employes 
were at the same time being induced 
to buy. 

In defense, a company witness 
pointed out that this sale was only 
25 per cent of Mr. Doherty's hold- 
ings and the shares had been dis- 
posed of in anticipation of.his pos- 
sible decease since at that time his 
health was in a precarious con- 
dition. 

3.—That money spent on the lobby 
campaign by the Republic Light, 
Heat & Power Company of Buffalo, 
N. Y., a subsidiary of the Cities 
Service System, had been charged 
to a Canadian subsidiary. 


NORRIS BILL APPROVED 
Senate approval of the Norris 
Rural Electrification Bill came with- 


the profit which gives value to the | out a record vote. 


As finally passed, it would make 
available for loans to farmers’ as- 
sociations and other non-profit 
bodies a total sum of 420 million dol- 
lars over the next ten years, these 
loans to be used for the building of 
rural electric lines and equipment 
and for wiring of farm houses. 

In the first two years, 50 million 
dollars annually is to be available 
from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation Thereafter, appro- 
priations of 40 million dollars yearly 
would supply the funds. 

The period In which loans on elec- 
tric systems would have to be re- 


paid was reduced, by amendment, 
from 40 to 25 years. 

Extension of service under the 
bill would be only to those farm 
communities which do not already 
have current available. In this re- 


spect, the measure does not envisage 
competition with private compa- 
nies, which by and large have tap- 
ped that part of the rural market 
most likely to be profitable. 


THE KING PROPOSAL 


Half the money available for loans 
is to be allotted to States in pro- 
portion to that part of their farm 
populations without the benefit of 
electric service, the remaining half 


[Continued on Page 18.) 
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PRIVACY VS. SENATE’S RIGHT OF SEARCH 


injunction to each separate witness 
to prevent the production of papers, 


then, of course, the power of the 
Senate lo inves‘ igate will be lost 
“I will state very frankly that ia 


my judgment if any judge ever is- 
sued an injunction to prevent the 
delivery of papers summoned by 
this body, the Congress should im- 
mediately enact legislation taking 
away that jurisdiction from the 
courts, for Congress creates the 
jurisdiction of those courts 

“If I had had any idea that any 
judge would issue an injunction 
against this body getting certain 
evidence, I would long ago have in- 
troduced a bill taking away the 
power to do so.’ 

The Senator then recalled a num- 
ber of occasions in the past when 
the Senate had been upheld in its 
right to compel production of evi- 
dence irrespective of the pleas on 


which resistance was based. The 
committee, he said, is proceeding 
just as have similar committees 


since 1792. 
THE LIBERTY LEAGUE 

Senators Wheeler, Norris and Mc- 
Adoo supported the contention of 
Senator Black, who proceeded to 
characterize certain other lobbies, 
including the Liberty League. 

Of the Liberty League, Senator 
Black alleged that it was an or- 
ganization through which corpora- 


tions. being forbidden to contribute 
directly to political party iunds, 
might indirectly make their finan- 
cial influence felt in politics. The 
name originally considered for it, 
according to an account he re- 
ported, was to have becn “League 


for the Protection of Property,” this 


being altered to “Liberty League’ 
in the interests of favorable pub- 
licity 


The League was not slow in reply- 


ing to Senator Black’s attack. The 
League’s president, Joueitt Shouse 
in a broadcast on March 6, enlirgea 
the debate to the right of all citi- 
zens to have their privacy pro- 


tected. Said he 

“If the Black committee can seize 
the telegrams between lawyer and 
client or between husband and wife, 
it can seize correspondence of an 
equally confidential nature. 

“Every telegram sent by any citi- 
zen of the United States to any one 
in Washington between Feb. 1 and 
Dec. 1, 1935, has been examined by 
employes of the Communications 
Commission or the Black Commit- 
tee. 

“This whole revolting revelation is 
a striking instance of what is hap- 
pening in many countries but what 
we thought we were _ protected 
from. If the actions that are ad- 
mitted shall be sanctioned, the 
rights and liberties of the American 
people are seriously imperilled.” 
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“[ t's all Greek to Me’ 


Advertising must translate technical talk 
into plain every-day language 


Advertisers should remember this 
maxim—You can’t “get technical” with 
the average man on the street. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jones have a deep ad- 
miration for machinery, but they are 
likely to be terribly bored by explana- 


tions of machinery. 


They'll gaze in awed rapture at agiant 
locomotive, or a turbo-generator, or the 
engine of a great ocean liner. 

But try to tell them how the mecha- 
nism works, and they'll probably begin 
to yawn. They’re simply not interested. 
Science and mechanics and mathematics 
are just so much Greek to Mr. and Mrs. 


Jones. 


All of which presents a stubborn prob- 
lem to the advertiser. Because many of 
the products used by the average family 
are almost entirely technical—radios, 


automobiles, heating systems, washing 
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point: 


duced a radio set of improved design 


conversion, image elimination, and all 


the “Magic Brain.” 


machines, and dozens of others. And 


usually their mechanical features are of 
the greatest importance to the prospec- 


tive buyer. 


Imagination versus Explanation 


True salesmanship-in-print solves this 
problem, not by involved explanations, 
but by a swift appeal to the imagination. 
It presents a dramatic clue to the essen- 
tial nature of the mechanism—thereby 


There are Lord & Thomas offices in New York; Chicago; Los Angeles; 


Each office is vertisi ’ . i ; i i 
fi a complete advertising agency, self-contained; collaborating with other Lord & Thomas offices to the client’s interest 


This important, principe of the “Crys- 
tallizing Phrase” was developed and ap- 
plied by Lord & Thomas many years 
ago—in the days when an automobile 
was still an awesome mystery to most 


people. 


about it—to own it, 





arresting the reader's interest and arous- 
ing his curiosity and desire. 

A recent example of this phase of 
Salesmanship-in-Print illustrates the 


When our client, RCA Victor, intro- 


and technical excellence, they did not 
go into long explanations of frequency 


the other radio profundities. They 
simply named the electrical apparatus, 


That phrase gripped the reader’s 
imagination as no technical explanation 
ever could have done. It brought the 
vision of a miraculous instrument, al- 
most human in its power to receive and 
reproduce sound. It awakened a desire to 


see the “Magic Brain”—to learn more 


A Basic Advertising Discovery 


Since that time, the principle has 
become standard in automobile adver- 
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tising. Although extremely difficult to 
achieve, it occasionally flames forth, to 
win markets and leadership for wise 
advertisers. Witness “Knee Action”— 
coined by an advertiser who is not a 
client of Lord & Thomas. This telling, 
provocative phrase dramatized a new 
automotive principle and became a cen- 
ter of buying interest in the field. 

In other industries, too, the principle 
can be applied. The most recent ex- 
ample, among our clients, is Frigidaire’s 
*“Meter-Miser”—a name given to Frigi- 
daire’s cold-making mechanism. This 
unit is truly a triumph of mechanical 
perfection, comparable in the impor- 
tance of its task to the carburetor of a 
car. “Meter-Miser” instantly conveys to 
readers the fact that the new Frigidaire 
is miserly in the use of current—that it 
saves money—that it will be a thrifty 
servant in the kitchen. No need for long 
mechanical explanations, 


The Way to Advertising Profit 


Thus true salesmanship-in-print finds 
answers for the difficult advertising 
problems of today. The fundamental 
principles can be applied to every prod- 
uct, in every field of selling. Lord & 
Thomas have demonstrated this truth 
many times. 


advertising 
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Mr. Roosevelt Enters 


Primary Contests 


New Deal Birthday Brings Out 
Reviews of Achievements 


‘IRST formal action as a candidate for re- 

election was taken by President Roosevelt 
last week when he signed petitions to put his 
name on the primary ballots in Ohio, Mas- 
sachusetts and Maryland. 

Democratic Chairman Farley announced the | 
President's intention to enter primaries of every 
State—10 or 15 of them—where laws require such 
action to pledge convention delegates. 

Meanwhile, the New Deal’s third birthday last 
week was made the occasion for spirited speech- 
making by Administration leaders. 

Secretary of State Hull at a Baltimore dinner 
of Maryland Young Democratic Clubs made an 
exhaustive review and sweeping defense of New 
Deal policies and accomplishments during the 
last three years. 


CRITIC WON’T DESERT 

The Baltimore dinner also offered Senator 
Millard Tydings (Dem.) one of the severest New 
Deal critics in the Senate, opportunity to give 
assurance he would remain on the Democratic 
bandwagon in the campaign. He insisted, how- 
ever, that Maryland Democrats should urge 
modification of certain Administration policies, 
with demand for a balanced budget and Federal 
withdrawal from spheres of activity belonging 
to the States. 

Meanwhile, at a rally of New Hampshire Young 
Democrats at Manchester Postmaster General 
Farley declared Federal relief money “is the 
measure between good times and desperate times 
in New England” and cutting off the emergency 
expenditures would mean “economic suicide” for 
that region. The people, he said, had repealed 
the 1932 economy plank in the Democratic plat- 
form by reelecting in 1934 Congressmen who had 
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—Wide World 


NAMES, NAMES, NAMES 
Early support for President Roosevelt at the 1936 
Democratic National Convention is contained .in 
this eight-foot high petition containing 200,000 sig- 
natures at the office of New York’s Secretary of 
State, Edward J. Flynn. 











supported the New Deal spending program. The 
New Deal is “willing to meet any group or any 
political party” on the economy issue, he as- 
serted. 

One of Mr. Farley’s purposes in visiting New 
England, where he conferred with Massachusetts 
as well as New Hampshire leaders, was reported 
to be an attempt to head off a movement in that 
area for sending uninstructed delegates to the 
national convention. 


RECOVERY GAINS CITED 

Another Cabinet member, Commerce Secretary 
Roper, signalized the New Deal birthday with 
laudation of Administration accomplishments in 
aiding recovery. He cited improved agricultural 
income, a 68 per cent increase in industrial pro- 
duction, a 44 per cent rise in factory employ- 
ment and a 95 per cent increase in pay rolls. 

Senator Alben W. Barkley (Dem.), of Kentucky 
joined in the birthday speech-making with a 
radio address on “Roosevelt’s Rebuilding Record.” 

Another important anniversary review, hailed 
by party leaders as a “guide to prosperity,” full 
of good campaign ammunition, was the National 
Emergency Council’s report to the President. It 
was issued as a 50,000-word booklet offering a 
full compilation of the New Deal’s many recovery 
activities. 

In California, where the list of delegates hand- 
picked by the White House was unsatisfactory to 
Upton Sinclair’s EPIC faction, two EPIC leaders 
—J. Stitt Wilson and John Packard—who had 
bolted the President’s slate in protest, climbed 
aboard the bandwagon again, declaring “the re- 
election of President Roosevelt is of paramount 
importance.” Other bolting EPIC leaders re- 
mained outside the fold. 

In Illinois, where Chicago Democratic leaders 
are trying to scuttle the re-election prospects of 
Gov. Henry Horner (Dem.) by backing Dr. Her- 
man Bundesen as their candidate, Gov. Horner 
opened his re-election canvass with a radio 
speech assailing the “machine” of “Boss” Kelly, 
Chicago mayor, whose “puppet” the Governor 
said he refused to be. 

Louisiana voting last week indicated apparent 
continuance of the trend of Long dominance, 
when a run-off primary in the Fifth Congress 
District resulted in victory of Newt V. Mills (pro- 
Long Democrat) over Representative Riley J. 





Wilson (anti-Long Democrat). 
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Senator Arthur 


THEY ARE ACTIVE IN THE SHIFTING SCENES OF POLITICS 


A 


ingly important. 


Governor Nice of Maryland, emerges from the vice-presidential 
timber ranges as a self-announced candidate for second place on 
the Republican national ticket. Headquarters will be in Philadelphia. 

Colonel Henry Breckinridge of New York challenges the New 


First Test in Georgia 


Administration Forces Defeat 
Their Foes in One County 


HE fire whistle shrilled long and loud and 
noisily honking autos paraded the streets of 
Donaldsonville, Ga., last Wednesday night. Loyal 
Roosevelt supporters of Seminole County were 
celebrating. They had signalized the third birth- 
day of the New Deal by going to the polls in a 
county preferential primary and casting 661 
votes for Mr. Roosevelt’s renomination, while 
Governor Talmadge’s supporters mustered only 
120. 

First Presidential primary vote in the nation, 
the Seminole result was hailed with jubilation 
by Georgia New Deal leaders. Marion H. Allen, 
Georgia Roosevelt campaign manager, said the 
results indicated typical sentiment of the State. 
Talmadgeites sought to minimize its significance, 
although it marked an apparent local reversal 
since 1934 when the Seminole voters gave the 
Governor a 4 to 1 majority. 

Georgia’s optional methods of picking na- 
tional convention delegates are through a State 
primary, or selection by the party’s State com- 
mittee. The committee has turned down New 
Dealers’ demands for a State primary, and Hugh 
Howell, committee chairman, characterizes 
county Presidential primaries as mere “straw 
votes.” 

In other voting in Louisiana last week the ap- 
parent trend of Long dominance was continued 
in the run-off primary victory of Newt V. Mills 
(pro-Long Dem.) over Representative Riley J. 
Wilson (anti-Long Dem.) in the Fifth Congress 
District. 





Politics in Relief? 


Such Charges Are Made Against 
the WPA in Two States 


IF “vote-doggling” and boondoggling have be- 

come scrambled up together in Pennsylvania, 
WPA Administrator Harry Hopkins is going to 
find out about it, and find out immediately. Se 
he has written Senator Arthur Vandenberg 
(Rep.) of Michigan. 

Former Gov. Gifford Pinchot (Rep.) of Penn- 
sylvania has been pouring a series of critical let- 
ters into the White House assailing alleged WPA 
abuses in the Keystone State. Senator Vanden- 
berg decided to write instead to Mr. Hopkins 
about alleged solicitation of political funds from 
relief workers. He inclosed a copy of a letter 
reputedly circulated by H. W. Fee, chairman of 
the Indiana County, Pa., Democratic campaign 
committee, addresed to a relief office worker. 
The Fee letter ran: 

“I am very much surprised that you have not 
responded to our previous letter requesting your 
contribution in the amount of $27 to Indiana 
County Democratic campaign committee, as I 
was sure that you appreciate your position to 
such an extent that you would make this con- 
tribution willingly and promptly. 

“I must, however, now advise you that unless 
your contribution in the above amount is re- 
ceived promptly, it will be necessary to place* 
your name on the list of those who will not be 
given consideration for any other appointment 
after the termination of the emergency relief 
work, which as you know, will terminate in the 
near future. 

“Please make your check payable to A. Lucille 
Baun, treasurer, and mail the same to her at 402 
Indiana Theater Building, Indiana, Pa.” 


‘PILLAGE’ DENOUNCED 


“Inasmuch,” Senator Vandenberg wrote Mr. 
Hopkins, “as the amount of the contribution is 
filled in to what otherwise is obviously a form 
letter, it would appear a reasonable deduction 
that this pillage is a general practice.” He called 
upon Mr. Hopkins “in the name of political de- 
cency and in behalf of an unpartisan relief of 


S the months shorten between now and the elections, oratory and 
strategic moves on the political checkerboard become increas- 


adventurers.” 


+ human misery” to investigate and end “this sort 
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of sordid exploitation.” 

Mr. Hopkins briefly replied he would make an 
investigation at once. Later in the week, deny- 
ing prevalence of politics in relief, he declared: 
“I can’t be responsible for every dumb politician 
who writes letters.” 


WEST VIRGINIA STIR 


Senator Rush Holt (Dem.), whose sharp 
charges in the Senate of WPA “corruption” in 
West Virginia created considerable stir, was back 
in his home State last week, reportedly digging 
ammunition for another Senate blast and a pos- 
sible stumping tour. He complained State WPA 
headquarters had refused to furnish him certain 
desired information and had attempted to in- 
timidate his informants. These charges were 
flatly denied by F. Witcher MeCullough, State 
WPA administrator, who has been a special tar- 
get of the Holt attack. 

Senator M. M. Neely (Dem.), who battled the 
Holt charges in the Senate, comes up for re- 
election this year. Pleased Republicans thought 
they saw advantage in the situation. Walter 
S. Hallahan, Republican National Committee- 
man from West Virginia, chimed in with a state- 
ment declaring: 

“The West Virginia relief administration smells 
to the heavens. * * * It is safe to say that less than 
40 cents of each dollar expended is reaching the 
man on relief. 





Communism Has Its Say 


Party Leader Gets Broadcast 
Time in Spite of Protests 


‘HE Communist party had its first campaign 
innings on the radio last week when Earl 

Browder, party secretary, speaking 15 minutes 
over a Columbia network, pleaded for a Farmer- 
Labor voting coalition to break the “rule of Wall 
Street” and admitted ultimate aim of his party 
to remake the United States “along lines of the 
highly successful Soviet Union.” 

Representative Thomas L. Blanton (Dem.) of 
Texas led a flurry of protest in Congress against 
delivery of the speech. A score of protestors 
representing the Americanization League pick- 
eted the Columbia office in New York. Six New 
England stations affiliated with the Columbia 
system refused to join in the broadcast. 

Columbia officials, replying to protests, issued 
a statement declaring they try to treat all po- 
litical parties alike and pointing out that the 
Communist party has won a place on the ballots 
in 39 States. 

In a rebuttal radio speech Friday night Repre- 
sentative Hamilton Fish (Rep.) of New York said 
he considgred “open attacks of Communists” less 
dangerous to American institutions “than the 
subtle and insidious attacks of New Deal spokes- 
men” such as the “inflammatory speech” of Un- 
dersecretary Tugwell at Los Angeles. 

[Full text of both addresses are printed on 
page 14.] 


Still On the March 


RTY-TWO years ago “Gen.” Jacob Coxey led 

the famous march of “Coxey’s Army” on 
Washington—where the “army” broke up after 
its commander-in-chief and two of his staff of- 
ficers had been arrested for walking on the 
Capitol grass. 

At the age of 81 the “general” is still march- 
ing. Last week he announced he would file as 
a Republican Presidential candidate in the Ohio 
primary, with Townsend Plan advocacy as his 
main platform plank. He begins his campaign 
with the advantage over other Republican 
candidates of having been born in a log cabin. 

The “general” started out as a Republican 
Presidential aspirant in 1932, then agreed to be- 
come the Farmer-Labor party nominee instead 
and as such polled 7,309 votes. 











Deal to a popularity contest by entering his name in the Ohio Dem- 
ocratic presidential preference primary to be held May 12. He pro- 
poses a coalition of all voters to oust the New Deal's “alien-minded 


Senator Arthur Vandenberg of Michigan takes to the air with a 
vigorous defense of the Supreme Court asserting that when an act 
of Congress is rejected “it is the Constitution which is speaking.” 


ongress and the Court 


Senator Vandenberg Points Out 
Need of Judicial Review 


‘HE sharp crackle of controversy over the 
powers of the Supreme Court continues to 
be heard. 

Senator Vandenberg (Rep.) of Michigan doff- 
ing the cloak of legislator for that of the lay- 
man went on the air last week with a defense 
of the Court and the necessary function of ju- 
dicial review in the American system. 

If attempts to curb the Court’s powers suc- 
ceed it would be a “sad day for popular govern- 
ment and for the perpetuation of American lib- 
erties,” he declared. 

“The founders of America,” he said, “knew 
exactly what they were doing. They knew that 
if Congress could decide whether its own acts 
are Constitutional, the entire American scene 
would be flung to transient politics.” 

The extent to which the judiciary could “per- 
manently usurp legislative power” is limited, he 
pointed out, by popular right to amend the Con- 
stitution and the power of Congress to impeach 
judges who abuse their trust. But if Congress 
and the Executive became supreme, special priv- 
ilege would have to “control but one Congres- 
sional election in order to dominate the United 
States and write its uncensored ultimatum into 
the lives of a defenseless people.” 





New Democratic Entry 


Col. Breckinridge Shies His Hat 
Into the National Ring 


ACK in 1860 a Breckinridge candidacy, 
launched at Baltimore, split the Democratic 
party and lost the election. How important a 
wedge may be another Baltimore-launched 
Breckinridge candidacy, political observers won- 
dered, as the Association in Defense of the Con- 
Stitution held a Baltimore banquet last week for 
Col. Henry Breckinridge of New York as its fa- 
vorite to contest the re-election of President 
Roosevelt. 

In the Wilson Administration Colonel Breckin- 
ridge was Assistant Secretary of War at the 
time Franklin D. Roosevelt was Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy. 

Now his opposition has blossomed out into 
presidential candidacy, making him, with excep- 
tion of Gov. Talmadge of Georgia, the first na- 
tionally prominent “old line” Democrat to ac- 
tively enter the lists as a White House aspirant 
opposing Mr. Roosevelt. It was announced he 
would file in Democratic primaries of Ohio, Mary- 
land, and possibly other States. 


ANTI-NEW DEAL PLATFORM 


At the Baltimore banquet Colonel Breckin- 
ridge, who last Fall was advocating an anti- 
New Deal coalition ticket, such as that on which 
Lincoln and Johnson were elected in 1864, pro- 
mulgated a 16-plank platform including “main- 
tenance of the integrity of the Federal system,” 
with due recognition of the constitutional 
spheres of States’ rights, and “uncompromising 
Support of the Supreme Court.” 

“The best economic plan that bureaucracy 
could plan was the economy of scarcity,” he said, 
“based on the bright idea that the less you pro- 
duce the richer you get, and if you produce 
nothing you will be as rich as Croesus. The es- 
timates I have seen conclude that the jobs of 
2,500,000 minimum and 3,100,000 maximum have 
been directly destroyed by Wallace’s and Tug- 
well’s economy of scarcity.” 

While the Association in Defense of the Con- 
stitution climbed aboard his bandwagon, Jouett 
Shouse, president of the Liberty League, issued a 
Statement denying the colonel had Liberty 
League membership or backing. 






























Lively Attack Pushed 
Along G. O. P. Front 


States’ Strategy Shapes Up For 
National Convention Contest 


AST week saw aggressive activity, both ora- 
torical and strategic, on the Republican pres- 
idential timber ranges. 

Governor Alf. Landon of Kansas, addressing a 
Republican Founders’ Day gathering at Lincoln, 
Nebr., demanded a “purge” of “partisanship, 
waste and incompetence” in Federal relief. He 
also declared agriculture has “suffered all too 
much from partisan politics” and that farm pur- 
chasing power must be restored by a just farm 
program. 

On the Landon front, Kansas Republicans in 
State convention at Wichita pledged the State 
delegation unanimously to their Governor, laud- 
ing his “common-sense administration.” Gov. 
Landon also picked up indorsement of the New 
Mexico State Republican convention, though its 
delegates remain uninstructed. 


BORAH CONTEST BROADENS 


Senator Borah last week decided to make a 
fight for instructed convention delegates from 
New York State and to enter the Nebraska pri- 
mary of April 14. Although Borah petitions were 
being circulated in Pennsylvania, his headquar- 
ters remained undecided whether he would en- 
ter Pennsylvania, California and New Jersey 
primaries. 

In California the plan of choosing an unin- 
structed convention delegation, urged by the 
California Republican Assembly and lhhaving also 
the favor of Mr. Hoover, moved toward adoption 
despite “favorite son” sentiment of backers of 
Gov. Frank F. Merriam. 

Breaking off his aggressive speech-making 
campaign, Col. Frank Knox has gone on a hunt- 
ing trip in Arizona—where, incidentally, Mr. 
Hoover was one of his visitors last week. Mean- 
while Knox Chicago headquarters is keeping the 
colonel’s name in the public eye with regularly 
issued bulletins and clipsheets. Last week's 
clipsheet tells the story of Roughrider Knox’s 
war experiences with Col. Theodore Roosevelt in 
Cuba. 


MIDWEST LEADERS RALLY 

Demand that the campaign be directed more 
against the President personally as responsible 
for New Deal failures was made by Republican 
chairmen and committeemen from 15 Midwest- 
ern States at a Friday and Saturday strategy 
council session in Chicago. They said they 


feared as a major obstacle “intimidation” of 
voters on relief by Democratic office holders. 





—Underwood & Underwood. 

SECOND IN COMMAND 

Arthur M. Curtis, of Springfield, Mo., as the newly 

appointed assistant to Henry P. Fletcher, Chair- 

man of the Republican National Committee, will 

take an active part in mapping out the G. O. P. 
campaign. 











Harrison E. Spangler, G. O. P. Western Di- 
vision director, in a statement issued during a 
visit to Washington reported the Midwest was 
revolting against heavy Roosevelt expenditures 
and large numbers of Jeffersonian Democrats 
were swinging to the Republican standard. 

A coalition ticket would be viewed with favor 
by Charles D. Hilles, New York Republican na- 
tional committee man, he declared in a speech 
before the Ivy Republican Club. But he did not 
think the Republican party should sacrifice its 
name, whatever platform concessions it made 
to bring in disaffected Democrats. 

Amid presidential booms, the first definitely 
identifiable vice-presidential boom popped into 
the open last week. Governor Harry W. Nice of 
Maryland announced his candidacy for second 
place on the national ticket and opened Phil- 
adephia headquarters. 


HAGOOD INCIDENT SCORED 


A current Republican National Committee 
press release reviews the case of General 
Hagood, dismissed from his command for speak- 
ing of WPA “stage money,” and concludes the 
incident shows that. Army men are to be muz- 
zled against telling the truth when it reflects 
on the New Deal. 

The National Committee last week also issued 
a booklet attacking in detail the President’s 
claim that recovery is here because “we planned 
it that way.” Another brochure, “Roosevelt the 
Bureaucrat,” put out by the National Republi- 
can Congressional Committee, reviews and 
sharply criticizes the enlarged New Deal admin- 
istrative structure and personnel. 
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THE ‘CEILING’ ON STATE TAXES: 


FIXED 


HERE is a limit to which prop- 
erty may be taxed. So have 
decided many of the States, in one 
way or another, incorporating their 
ideas on the matter in constitutional 
provisions or legislative enactments. 
The curbs which have been 
erected around such a prolific source 
of revenue as property are as varied 
as the political complexion of the 
States. For example, one may be 
in the nature of a limit on the rate 
of levy. Another may be a legal re- 
straint on the per capita amount 
which may be raised from this 
source of governmental income. 
Still a third may be in the nature 
of a “ceiling” on the amount of 
money which general property own- 
ers are required to contribute to- 
ward government expenses. 

A picture of the State tax limita- 
tion laws with respect to property 
has been provided by Dr. Rodney 
L. Mott of Colgate University in the 
report of the Wisconsin Legislature 
Interim Committee on Taxation 
Problems, and more recently, in the 
sixth edition of the “Tax Systems 
of the World” just published by The 
Tax Research Foundation. 

Dr. Mott has found that some of 
the States are not content with im- 
posing maximum limits. Several 
legislatures have fixed a minimum 
level as well. For example, Georgia 
requires that at least one mill must 
be levied for schools, whereas Min- 
nesota makes the same requirement 
for poor relief. 

“No one knows, 


” 


according to Dr. 


Mott, “how many tax limitations 
have been imposed in the United 
States. They vary from State to 


State, county to county, city to city, 
township to township, and school 
district to school district—to say 
nothing of park districts, road dis- 
tricts, levee districts, pest eradica- 
tion districts, ad infinitum. The 
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LIMITS VARY GREATLY 


Situation is rather complicated by 
the device of exempting certain 
types of levies from the general lim- 
itations. Sometimes, as in Iowa, 
levies for 50 or more purposes may 
be exempted, or permitted at special 
rates.” 

Considering the limitations on the 
taxes on general property it is found 
they fall into five broad classifica- 
tions: 

1.—Tax limits which set a fixed 
maximum rate of tax. This may be 
broken down into blanket rate limi- 
tations on the aggregate levy on 
each $100 value; maximum rate limi- 
tations for each governmental unit; 
maximum rate limitations for vari- 
ous purposes or funds. 

2.—Limitations which restrict the 
amount of levy to a stated per cent 
of the amount of some previous year, 
or average of certain years. 

3.—Limitations which restrict the 


amount of revenue to be raised to 
a fixed amount per capita 
4.—Limitations which give the 


maximum levy permitted in terms of 
dollars. 

5 
between 
property 
oluner sources. 


LIMIT MOST FAVORED 

The oldest and most widely used 
method of limiting the general 
property tax involves fixing a maxi- 
mum rate which the governmental 
units may not exceed. 

Seven States, by statute or con- 
stitution provide that the aggregate 
levies on property by all the taxing 
units of the State shall not exceed a 
prescribed rate. 

By statute, Indiana has fixed the 
limit at 1 per cent. for rural prop- 
erty, and 1.5 per cent for urban, 
with an increase being possible only 
by vote of five-sevenths of the 
county board of adjustment. 

The constitution of Michigan fixes 
the limit at 1.5 per cent with ap- 
proval by two-thirds of the voters 
necessary to increase it. Even then 
the levy may not be jumped more 
than 5 per cent for five years 

New Mexico’s constitution fixes the 
total levy at not to exceed 2 per 
cent, with a majority of the voters 
necessary to make an increase and 
then only if the legislature author- 
izes it. 

In North Dakota the total local 
levies may exceed the average levies 
of 1918-19 only in proportion as the 
present assessment exceeds 1919. 

Ohio, by constitutional provision, 
must keep its total levy on prop- 
erty to 1 per cent. The approval of 
65 per cent of the voters is neces- 
Sary for an increase, although a ma- 


—Limitations which fix the ratio 
revenues from general 


taxes and revenues from 
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Why? ... Here are the reasons: 
(1) Low Seaboard fares with liberal 
stopover privileges that permit you 
to visit both East and West coasts 
of Florida and resorts along your 
route, without extra rail cost —(2) 
air-conditioned comfort in a// cars, 
not only in the North where it’s cold 
but in Florida where it’s warm—a 
constant flow of pure, fresh air at 
all times; no dust, no cinders—(3) 
faster service than ever before—one 
night out to both coasts of Florida— 
(4) smooth riding—no jolts to disturb 
your slumber—(5) all-Pullman, fin- 
est equipment—club car, lounge car 


For information and reservations consult local ticket agent or 
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—but no extra fere and no Pullman 
surcharge — (6) 
dining car service, the finest there 
is--(7) manned by an expert train 
crew—(8) courteous, 
service. 


completely air-conditioned —leave 
Washington, D.C. daily for Florida 
and the Mid-South at 1:50 P. M., 
10:40 P. M. and 2:40 A. M. 


Take your auto by rai/—total cost 
only one extra passenger ticket when 
two or more persons travel in Pull- 
man cars to Florida. 
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jority is sufficient tor an increase 
for schools. 

Under its constitution, the total 
levies against property in Oklahoma 


may not exceed 1.5 per cent. 

By statute, Washington is required 
to keep its taxes against general 
property within 4 per cent, while 60 
per cent of the voters may author- 
ize an increase. 

In West Virginia, the constitution 
limits the total levy against personal 
property to 5 mills; against resi- 
dences and farms occupied by own- 
ers, 1 per cent; against other rural 
real estate, 1. per cent; against 
urban real estate, 2 per cent. If the 
legislature authorizes it, 60 per cent 
of the voters may order an increase, 
that may not exceed 50 per cent 
for three years. 

The total levy permitted in these 
States is allocated to the various 
taxing units by statute, constitution, 
or administrative agency 


CHECK ON REALTY TAXES 

Twenty-two States limit the rate 
which they as units may tax realty 
They are: 

Alabama with a constitutional 65 
mill limit. 

Arkansas with 
stitutional limit 

California under its constitution 
restricts the increase in property 
taxes to 5 per cent of the budget for 
the preceeding year, but special 
taxes above this limit may be voted 
for special purposes 

Colorado with a 5 per cent con- 
Stitutional limit 

Georgia with a five mill constitu- 
tional limit which may 
for the purposes of the public de- 
fense 

Idaho with a constitutional limit 
of 1 per cent which may be exceeded 
for debt service by referendum. 

Indiana with a_ constitutiona! 
limit of 1.15 per cent 

Kentucky with a statutory limit 
of 3 mills. 

Louisiana with a constitutional 
limit of 5.25 mills which may be ex- 
ceeded by special legislative vote. 

Montana with a _ constitutional 
lilmit of 2.5 mills, and an additional 
3 mills for State educational pur- 
poses, it being possible for the max- 
imum rate to be exceeded for the 
protection of livestock or specific 
purposes. 

New Mexico with a constitutional 
limit of 1 per cent which may be 
exceeded for debt purposes. 

North Carolina with a constitu- 
tional limit of 5 mills which may be 
exceeded for school purposes. 

North Dakota with a constitu- 


a 1 per cent con- 


be exceeded 
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tional ind statutory limitation of 4 stricts the tax increase to 6 per cent 2.4 mills wh lay be exceeded for limit of 4 mills which may be 
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debts and hail insurance South Dakota with a constitu- Washington with a statutory limit State institutions. 

Ohio with a constitutional aggre- tional limit of 2 mills which may of 5 mills which may be exceeded to In 37 States, county levies are lim- 
cate limit of 1 per cent be exceeded for debts and special pay prior debt ited; in 36 States, municipalities 

Oklahoma wil a constitutional purposes by special legislative vote West Virginia with a constitu may not exceed the maximum pre- 
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erica prefers this Nowe E.... 


GRAHAM CRACKER 


Graham Crackers are one of the many products 









that are typical of National Biscuit Company’s 
leadership. Wherever Graham Crackers are sold, 
you'll find National Biscuit Company’s Graham 
Crackers enjoying popularity. 

People like the natural graham flavor of these 











crackers. You taste the difference the first bite. 

Like all National Biscuit Company products, 
these Graham Crackers are made of the finest 
ingredients under the best possible working con- 
ditions. National Biscuit Company spares no 
detail in maintaining the quality reputation its 
products have always enjoyed. 

Another reason people year after year display 
such marked preference for N. B.C. products 
is their unfailing freshness, which is made pos- 
sible by the unrivaled distributing system the 
company maintains. N. B.C. Graham Crackers 
and all other of these famous products are de- 
livered fresh and crisp to grocers in all parts of 
the United States. 
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TIDE OF WORLD AFFAIRS: WATCH ON THE RHINE 


( YONTRADICTING LOCARNO— 


“The Reich on March 7 again 
presented its World War conquers 
with a fait accompli of treaty de- 


toward 


accom- 





nunciation in its i 
equality. But was with 
panying friendly gestures that 
bor possibilities for easing the shock 

On the morning of Germany’s 
latest “day of lideration,” troops of 
the Fatherland the first time 
since 1919, moved into the demili- 
tarized zone east of the Rhine. At 
the same time, the Reichsfuehrer in 
Berlin, after handing a memoran- 
dum of his views to the diplomatic 
representatives, went before the 
specially convoked Reichstag 
announced that the Locarno treaties 
were at an end as far as Germany 
is concerned. 

These pacts, signed by the powers 
of western Europe in 1925, strength- 
ened peaceful means for settling dis- 
putes, guaranteed the boundaries of 
Belgium, France, and Germany, and 
*reenforced the demilitarization of 
the Rhine Zone laid down in the 
Treaty of Versailles 

The zone, lying in the valley of 


nar- 






for 


and 


the Rhine, contains one-fifth of 
Germany’s territory and 14,000,- 
000 of its 65,000,000 people. It con- 


tains the most important centers of 
the Reich’s heavy industry. The 
west boundary, is lined with for- 
midable concrete fortifications of 
the French. 
x*** 

‘THE PROGRAM.—While rumors 

have been current for some time 
that Herr Hitler had denunciation 
of Locarno on his agenda, the act 
came rather more quickly than had 
been expected in many quarters. 
The Realmleader gave as his rea- 
son: “The French-Russian Pact 
contradicts Locarno.” Observers 
pondered on the possibility that Be- 
nito Mussolini might have lent en- 
couragement to the step at this mo- 
ment while the League of Nations 
is engulfed with Italo-Ethiopian 
troubles. 

At any rate, here are the high 
points of the new Hitler policy: 

Germany is ready to establish a 
demilitarized zone mutually with 
France and Belgium—each nation 
to demilitarize an equal strip of its 
frontier territory. 

Germany is ready to negotiate a 
non-aggression pact with France 


+ 





End of Locarno Treaty—Peace 


and Belgium, suggesting 25 years 
as a Satisfactory period. 

Germany invites Great Britain 
and Italy to become guarantors of 
the non-aggression pact. 

Germany suggests that The Neth- 
erlands join the pact. 

Germany reiterates its previous 
suggestion for an air pact designed 
to punish any nation which at- 
tacks a signatory to it; (the prev- 
ious day, British Foreign Minister 
Eden had made a similar suggestion 
to the Reich). 

Germany is willing to conclude a 
non-aggression pact with all states 
bordering it on the east, including 
Lithuania. 

Germany is ready to return to the 
League of Nations now that equality 
in arms and full territorial sover- 
eignty have been obtained, and 
hopes that colonial questions and 
the problem of separating the 
League Covenant from the Ver- 
sailles Treaty can be regulated la- 
ter on a basis of friendly negotia- 
tions. 

Officials in Paris, London, Geneva, 
Rome, went into hurried conferences 
to survey the situation. Washing- 
ton refused official comment. 

x * * 

THE CHOICE.—On one thing Ethi- 

opia and Italy seem to be in 
agreement, although with the latter 
it is still only “in principle.” And 
that is that new peace negotiations 
should get under way within the 
framework of the League of Nations. 

The Committee of Thirteen of the 
Geneva organization had on March 
3 requested the belligerents to agree 
to talk peace under the aegis of the 
Covenant. The alternative for Italy 

| was a possible oil embargo which 
the League was seriously beginning 
to consider. 
While Italy’s dictator has been 
making up his mind whether to 
talk peace at this juncture or suffer 
the consequences of an oil embargo 
| several reasons have become evi- 
dent as to why he is yielding the 
stage to the Geneva peace makers. 

Three factors are being cited to 
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smart modernity. The new Gold 
Room Cocktail Lounge with Raoul 
| Lipoff and his orchestra, and the 
Alpine Grill will add immeasur- 
ably to your visit. Here you will 
find not only convenient location 
and unexcelled cuisine, but also 
real value in fine living. Rates from 


$4.00. 
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show that at present a tide seems 
to be running in the Duce’s affairs 
“which taken at the flood leads on 
to fortune.” 

First, the psychological moment is 
at hand. Marshal Badoglio has been 
cabling home news of Italian victo- 
ries. Although the Black-shirts are 
still a long way from Addis Ababa, 
they have succeeded in pretty well 
clearing northern Ethiopia of Haile 
Selassie’s warriors. With a flush of 
victory on him, Il Duce might with 
undiminished prestige in the eyes of 
his people, negotiate for peace. 

Second, there is the time element. 
In a little while the rains will begin 
at the front, andgthen Benito Mus- 
solini will be confronted with the 
herculean task of maintaing morale 
at home and in the military ranks 
until October fighting can begin. 
Better to make peace now, say those 
who profess to know, than run the 
chance of a collapse of the fever 
pitch of patriotism and enthusiasm 
that has been supporting him. 

Finally there is the economic ele- 
ment. Capt. Anthony Eden in his 
maiden speech as Foreign Minister 
to the British House of Commons 
recently, declared that League sanc- 
tions already are having effect. De- 
crees for conserving and apportion- 


+ 


Germany Moves Into Demilitarized Territory, Signifying 


in Ethiopia? 


ing essential materials, nationaliza- 

tion of the banks, and a slump in 

Italian bonds corroborate the testi- 

mony of the British statesman. 
x~*rk 

DLE THREAT?—Was the League's 

threat of oil sanctions this time 
an idle one? To try to convince 
Premier Mussolini that Geneva 
meant business, Captain Eden and 
other officials in the Swiss capital 
have kept the Committee of Eighteen 
(sanctions group) at work during 
the week on the technical aspects o! 
applying such & sanction should the 
Italian leader have “asked for it.” 

When President Roosevelt on Feb 
29 signed the new Neutrality Act, he 
did not thereby give to himself the 
power to embargo the shipments of 
essential war materials to bellig- 
erents. 

The Act gave great satisfaction to 
Benito Mussolini who joyfully told 
his cabinet on Mar. 3, that the 
American Congress “has not taken 
into the slightest account all Gene- 
va's solicitations.” 


Geneva found little comfort in 


! the present law, say some observ- 


ers, because of the indecision of the 
League.) Its committee of experts 
had reported that an oil sanction 
would seriously hurt Italy in three 





and one-half months if the United 
States kept its shipments of the 
black gold to about the 1934 level— 
around 3 per cent of Italy’s import. 
es © 
THE WHITE PAPER.—Facing the 
growing possibility that the col- 
lective system may have to be sup- 
ported by force of arms, the Bald- 
win government made public its 
long-expected White Paper on na- 
tional defense on Mar. 3. 

“Conditions in the international 
field have deteriorated,” is a gloomy 
premise on which the official docu- 
ment is based. “Taking risks for 
peace has not removed the dangers 
of war. We have really no alterna- 
tive in the present state of the world 
but to review our defenses and pro- 
vide the necessary means both for 
safeguarding ourselves against ag- 
gression and playing our part in the 
enforcement by common action of 
international obligations.” 

The “neeessary means”, in the 
view of the government, is a 5 to 7 
year program involving an expendi- 
ture of 1% billion dollars for a re- 
armament program involving the 
land, sea, and air forces. Of special 
importance, is the provision for 
gearing private industry in such a 
way that “it can rapidly change over 
at vital points from commercial to 
war production should necessity 
arise.” 

x*rk 

GREEMENT.—In the welter of 

anxiety that is London, the 


United States, Great Britain, and 
| France, have come to an agreement 
on capital ships that will permit the 
initialing of a naval agreement by 
the end of another week, it is hoped. 
The agreement was made possible 
by the French giving in to the 
American view for 35,000 ton capital 
Ships, after espousing 27,000 ton 
craft. 
x*re 
‘THE STONE CUTTER’S SON.— 
Enigmatic Japan is settling back 
into the even tenor of its ways after 
the bloody interlude of a week ago, 
and watching with considerable in- 
terest the difficulties attendent upon 
the setting up of a new government. 
The cabinet headed by Premier 
Okada (thought for two days to be 
ene of the victims of the assassins) 
will step out of power as soon as a 
new one has been formed. After 
consultation with elder statesmen, 
Prince Saionji, Emperor Hirohito on 
March 5 summoned Koki Hirota, son 
of a stonecutter, and Foreign Minis- 
ter in the present government, and 
laid on him the responsibility of 
forming a cabinet. This was the Em- 
peror’s second choice, the first, 
Prince Konoe, President of the 
House of Peers, and a Liberal, hav- 
ing declined the offer. 
No easy task is that assigned the 
premier-designate. Observer’s see 
| his selection as the Mikado’s reouke 
to the extreme mnilitarists. Al- 
though he is said to have the con- 
| fidence of many in the Army and 


Navy, the veteran foreign minister 
is classed as a moderate in his poli- 
cies. He is looked on as an author- 
ity on affairs involving China, Rus- 
sia and the United States. He is re- 
ported to desire a non-aggression 
pact with Soviet Russia when the 
time is ripe. 
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as the man for whom 
this hotel was named! 


His genuine spirit of friendli- 
ness endeared this Great 
American to a host of people. 
The Roosevelt management 
maintains this same spirit in 
running the hotel. One will find 
our staff with that sincere in- 
terest in its friends which so 
characterized T. R. 
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“Best Sellers Arent 





Made By [heir Covers 


—nor winning cars by what the eye alone can see 





@ 10,000 new novels are printed each year. Addi- 
tional thousands of non-fiction books roll annually 


from the presses. 


Most of these books you never even hear about — 
a hundred have a fleeting life—a score become 


“best sellers.” 


And some books live forever—moulding men’s 

. . . . e 
minds, changing human customs, their influence 
lasting generation after generation. 


The quality that makes books really great lies 
buried deep within their covers . . . a vital element 
instilled by the hand that wrote them... an 
unseen value uncommon to the rest. 


Every truly great automobile possesses unseen value. 
It is the personality of great car-makers implanted 
in their products. America has found that this is 
so...and in the history of the Chrysler Corpora- 


BEFORE BUYING A CAR 


- ASK YOURSELF THESE 








tion the evidence is written large. 


About ten years ago, when the Chrysler Cor- 
poration started, the automobile field was firmly 
held by well-established manufacturers. Today, 
this ten-year-old is one of the industry’s giants... 
providing livelihood for nearly half a million Ameri- 
. . producing one out of every four motor 
cars sold. In 1935, the Chrysler Corporation was 
the only one of all American car-makers to main- 


cans . 








6 QUESTIONS 


1. Has it proper weight distribution? 
2. Has it genuine hydraulic brakes? 
3. Is it economical to run? 
4. Has it floating power? 

5. Has it all-steel body? 


6. Does it drive easily? 
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and materials. . 
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tain a rate of production greater than in rich and 
prosperous 1929. 


Your own judgment of human nature tells you 
that America must have found in the Chrysler- 
built cars... Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto, Chrysler 
and Dodge Trucks . . . exceptional unseen valuc. Or 
the Chrysler Corporation could never have come 
so far so fast! 
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safety. 


. . lower car operating costs . 


These four Chrysler-built cars possess exceptional 
unseen value because of the great added factor 
that is to be found in the organization that pro- 


What It Is 


This all-important factor is something more than 
using the highest available quality of iron and steel 
. or maintaining the most careful 
and precise workmanship. Something more even 
than the unusual engineering skill and genius. More 
. . . because it is all these things with something 
still greater added to them. 


It is a driving and always unsatisfied determina- 
tion never to stop improving motor cars. To find 
new materials better than the best available today. 
To discover and perfect new engineering principles 
that will provide more comfort . . . better perform- 


. . greater 


This is the character of the organization behind 


the Chrysler-built car... because it is the charac- 


ter of the men who work with Walter P. Chrysler 


and his associates. 


And that is why there is extra measure of unseen 
value in the cars built by Chrysler Corporation . . . 
Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto, Chrysler and Dodge 
Trucks. You are sure of this unseen value... 


whichever one of these cars you buy. 
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CHRYSLER 
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+ NEW TAXES; PRESIDENT’S SUGGESTIONS TO CONGRESS + 


Following is the full text of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's message to Con- 
gress March 3, outlining sugges- 


+ 


Proposed Impost on Undivided Earnings in Place of Present 








+ 





accounting, and in the understand- 
ing of the whole subject by the citi- 
zens of the nation. It would con- 


of the invalidation of the process- 


ing taxes, only those processors who 
had borne the burden of these taxes 





lion dollars not covered by the wind- 
fall tax. Such a tax could be spread 
over two years or three years. An 


i rmanent . ° . : 
~ A. masts of On Gov- | Corporation Income Tax—Processing Levies stitute distinct progress in tax re- should be permitted to receive re- excise on the processing of certain 
ernment: form. funds. agricultural products is worth con- 
To the Congress of the United The Treasury Department will be The return of the impounded | sidering. By increasing the num- 
States: Compensation Payment Act. I em- taxation an annual amount of six old as the income tax law itself. glad to submit its estimates to the | funds and failure to pay taxes that | ber of commodities so taxed, by 
On Jan. 3, 1936, in my annual | phasize that adherence to consistent hundred and twenty million dol- Repeated attempts by the Congress Congress showing that this simpli- were passed on result in unjust en- | greatly lowering the rates of the old 


budget message to the Congress, I 
pointed out that without the item 
for relief the budget was in bal- 
ance. Since that time an important 
item of revenue has been eliminated 
through a decision of the Supreme 


policy calls for such action. 

To be specific: The Supreme 
Court decision adversely affected 
the budget in an amount of one 
billion and seventeen million dollars 
during the fiscal year 1936 and the 


lars. It may be said, truthfully and 
correctly, that five hundred million 
dollars of this amount represents 
substitute taxes in place of the old 
processing taxes, and that only one 
hundred and twenty million dollars 


to prevent this form of evasion have 
not been successful. The evil has 
been a growing one. It has now 
reached disturbing proportions from 
the standpoint of the inequality it 
represents and of its serious effect 
on the Federal revenue. 


fication and removal of inequalities 
can, without unfairness, be put into 
practice so as to yield the full 
amount of six hundred and twenty 
million dollars—the amount I have 
indicated above as being necessary. 


richment, contrary to the spirit of 
that enactment. A tax on the bene- 
ficiaries unfairly enriched by the 
return or nonpayment of this Fed- 
eral excise would take a major part 
of this windfali income for the 
benefit of the public. Much of this 





processing tax and by spreading the 
tax over two or three years, only a 
‘elatively light burden would be im- 
»osed on the preducers, consumers 
or processors. 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 








Court, and an additional annual | fiscal year 1937. This figure is ar- | represents new taxes not hitherto z3 The White House. March 3. 18 
charge has been placed on the | rived at as follows: levied. Thus the Treasury estimates that, THOSE “WINDFALL” TAXES revenue would accrue to the Treas- March 3, 1936. 
Treasury through the enactment of ; | during the calendar year 1936, over Turning to the temporary revenue ury during the fiscal years 1936 and = 
the Adjusted Compensation Pay- | Deficit to date (expendi- WOULD TAX SURPLUSES | four and one-half billion dollars ot | needs of the Government, there is | 1937. 
ment Act. tures chargeable to I leave, of course, to the discretion | corporate income will be withheld | the item of five hundred and seven- The other suggestion relates to a ge THE CHIN 

I said in my budget message: . omnes less of the Congress the formulation Of | from stockholders. If this undis- | teen million dollars, which affects | temporary tax to yield the portion 

“* * * the many legislative eter taxes col- the appropriate taxes for the needed tributed income were distributed, it principally the current fiscal year. of five hundred and seventeen mil- OMER TRIM says 

Acts creating the machinery for | —— a oe of permanent revenue. I invite your | would be added to the income of | This amount must in some way be = ~ - _ — 

recovery were all predicated on | that contemplated ” - attention, however, to a form of taX | stockholders and there taxed as 1s | restored to the Treasury, even | 

two interdependent beliefs: | the 1937 budget ...... $281,000,000 | which would accomplish an impor- | other personal income, But, as mat- | though the process of restoration | 


“First, the measures would im- 
mediately cause a great increase 


| Estimated 
to be made from sup- 


expenditures 


tant tax reform, remove two major 
inequalities in our tax system, and 


ters now stand, it will be withheld 


from stockholders by those in con- 


might be spread over two years or 
three years. 


Medicates Threat 


in the annual expenditures of | plemental aa aa ie Stop “leaks” in present surtaxes. trol of these corporations. In one In this case also the formulation . . 
the Government—many of these ae approved p~ the Extended study of methods of im- year alone, the Government will be of taxes lies wholly in the discretion H 12°15 Minutes 
expenditures, however, in the | ee ae 206.000.0090 | DrOving present taxes on income | deprived of revenues amounting to | of the Congress. I venture, how nna e 
form of loans which would ulti- priation At, Sie ve from business warrants the consid- | over one billion three hundred mil- | ever, to call your attention to two | Preferred by Millions to Quick 
mately return to the Treasury. | yc ayinll ny doen eration of changes to provide a lion dollars. suggestions. Gulp of Old-Time Cough Syrup 
“Second, as a result of the si- bis! : fairer distribution of the tax load A proper tax on corporate income The first relates to the taxation 

| Soil Conservation and among all the beneficial owners of ‘ : is - No wonder so many people now use 
multaneous attack on the many Domestic Alisunent among a ne pbenelic : (including dividends from other | of what may wel! be termed a wind- a Vicks Medicated Cough Drop in- 
fronts I have indicated, the re- | Act : 440.000.000 business profits whether derived | corporations), which is not distrib- | fall received by certain taxpayer: stead of the short, quick gulp of old- 
ceipts of the Government would | Hints vO MEMROREpERee Seeenyenee nd uted as earned, would correct the | who shifted to others the burden ot os — ~ Hh ro r ve 
i j ar ur- We nh ceased from incorporated businesses an serious 1O< » a ao! iN pained u Cough Drop dissolves in the mouth, 
rise definitely and sharply dur. Total additional deficit ee A pe sree agg en serious two-fold inequality in our processing taxes which were im it applies direct medication to the 
ing the following few years, 1936 and 1937. due vicinal bes o t taxes on business profits if accom- pounded and returned to them a irritated membranes of the throat 
while greatly increased expendi- | t Seeents Court do | owners as earned or withheld from | panied by a repeal of the present | which otherwise have remained un for 12 to 15 minutes. 
tures for the purposes stated, psa aan dh uated | them. The existing difference be- | corporate income tax, the capita! | paid. 
coupled with rising values and , d tween corporate taxes and those | stock tax, the related excess profits In unequal position is that. vast | 


the stopping of losses would, 
over a period of years, diminish 
the need for work relief and 
thereby reduce Federal expendi- 
tures. The increase in revenues 
would ultimately meet and pass 
the declining cost of relief. 

“This policy adopted in the 
Spring of 1933 has been con- 
firmed in actual practice by the 
Treasury figures of 1934, of 1935, 
and by the estimates for the 
fiscal years of 1936 and 1937. 

“There is today no doubt of 
the fundamental soundness of 
the policy of 1933. If we pro- 
ceed along the path we have 
followed and with the results 
attained up to the present time 
we shall continue our successful 
progress during the coming 
years.” 

If we are to maintain this clear- 
cut and sound policy, it is incum- 
bent upon us to make good to the 
Federal Treasury both the loss of 
revenue caused by the Supreme 
Court decision and the increase in 
expenses caused by the Adjusted 


farm program $1,017,000,000 


For the purposes of clarity, I di- 
vide the present total additional 
revenue needs of the Government 
into the permanent and the tem- 
porary ones. 

COST OF THE BONUS 

Permanent Treasury income of 
five hundred million dollars is re- 
quired to offset expenditures which 
will be made annually as a result of 
the Soil Conservation and Domes- 
tic Allotment Act recently enacted 
by the Congress and approved by 
me; and an additional sum recur- 
ring annually for nine years will be 
required to amortize the total cost 
of the Adjusted Compensation Pay- 
ment Act. 

The net effect of paying the Vet- 
erans’ Bonus in 1936, instead of 
1945, is to add an annual charge 
of one hundred and twenty million 
dollars a year to the one hundred 
and sixty million dollars already in 
the budget. 

We are calléd*upon, therefore, to 
raise by some form of permanent 


imposed on owners of unincorpo- 
rated businesses renders incorpora- 
tion of small businesses difficult or 
impossible. 

The accumulation of surplus in 
corporations controlled by taxpayers 
with large incomes is encouraged 
by the present freedom of undis- 
tributed corporate income from 
surtaxes. Since stockholders are 
the beneficial owners of both dis- 
tributed and undistributed corpo- 
rate income, the aim, as a matter of 
fundamental equity, should be to 
seek equality of tax burden on all 
corporate income whether distrib- 
uted or withheld from the benefi- 
cial owners. A 

As the law now stands our cor- 
porate taxes dip too deeply into 
the shares of corporate earnings 
going to stockholders who need the 
disbursement of dividends; while 
the shares of stockholders who can 
afford to leave earnings undistrib- 
uted escapes current surtaxes alto- 
gether. 4 

This method of evading existing 
surtaxes constitutes a problem as 














HO can estimate the value of the 


telephone in the daily lives of 
millions of men and women... in 
time and money saved, in increased 
efficiency, in security and priceless 
help in time of need! 

Contact, communication, swift inter- 
change of ideas — these benefits the 
modern world offers you. The telephone 

is one of the chief instruments by which you 
can seize them. With it at your elbow you 
are ready for what may come — for oppor- 
tunity, for emergency, for the brief word that 
may open a fresh shapter in your life. 
Within the next twenty-four hours, sixty 








tax and the present exemption of 
dividends from the normal tax on 
individual incomes. The rate on un- 
distributed corporate income should 
be graduated and so fixed as to yield 


| approximately the same revenue as 


would be yielded if corporate profits 
were distributed and taxed in the 
hands of stockholders. 

Such a revision of our corporate 
taxes would effect great simplifica- 
tion in tax procedure, in corporate 


number of other taxpayers who did 
not resort to such court action and 
have paid their taxes to the Govern- 
ment. 

By far the greater part of the 
processing taxes was in the main 
either passed on to consumers o! 
taken out of the price paid pro- 
ducers. The Congress recognized 
this fact last August and provided 
in Section 21(d) of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act that, in the event 
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CUT YOUR WHISKERS AS CLOSE AS YOU 
LIKE OR AS OFTEN AS YOU LIKE— 
WITH INGRAM'S SHAVING CREAM YOUR 
FACE WILL NEVER GE RAW. 
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SLEEP LIKE A KITTEN 


el’s save our appetites for 


THE TAVERN CAR 


QUITE RIGHT, GENTLEMEN! 


write home about. 


There’s a 


man-size dinner waiting for you for as 
little as seventy-five cents, and the food on 
Chesapeake and Ohio 


is something to 
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million telephone calls will be made over 
Bell System wires — each a separate transac- 
tion, complete in itself. Yet your own calls 
will go through as quickly as if the entire 
system had been built especially for you. 


NOW IN EFFECT—Special Sunday Rates for station-toe 
station Long Distance telephone calls. and 

Reduced Person-to-Person Rates after 7 Every 

Evening and All Day Sunday. The reductions 

apply, in general. to calls on which the day 
station-to-station rate for three minutes is more 

than 35 cents. 
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your taste for really beautiful surroundings— 
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Chesapeake and Ohio are another opportunity 











for making your trip a genuine pleasure. 
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Editors Skeptical 
Of Tax on Surpluses 
THREE-FOURTHS OF THOSE COM- 


MENTING BELIEVE IT WOULD 
WORK HARM TO INDUSTRY 














Recommendation by President Roose- 
velt that undistributed profits of corpo- 
rations be taxed by the Federal Govern- 
ment to raise additional revenue meets 
with a cold reception by the newspapers. 
Editors who comment on the program 
are divided on the subject in these pro- 
portions: Favorable to the project, 26 per 
cent; opposed to the tax plan, 74 per cent. 
Objections are based upon the need of 
holding corporation reserves tor emer- 
gency use, the desirability of maintain- 
ing the confidence of business by preserv- 
ing such funds, and the inequitable na- 
ture of the tax. The measure is upheld 
by others in the belief that it will create 
wider distribution of funds held by cor- 
porations. 


THE revolutionary character of the President’s 

tax program is its most impressive feature, in 
the judgement of the country, as voiced in the 
press. The resulting debate concerns the prob- 
able effect on business. 

While condemning the spending operations of 
the Government, the Newark Evening News 
(Ind.) states as to the taxing of undistributed 
profits: 

“The prospect of $620,000,000 more taxes could 
be viewed with some composure and resignation 
if there were assurance that waste would be re- 


duced and if we could believe that a sincere start 


has been made in the direction of the reduced 
borrowings and a balanced budget.” 


GUARD AGAINST DEPRESSION? 


“The Presidential outline of the plan has dis- 
tinct possibilities of bettering our national tax 
structure,” thinks the Charlotte (N. C.) News 
(Dem.) and the Springfield (Mass.) Daily News 
(Ind.) voices the judgment: 

“If the program increased interchange of 
money in the channels of business through the 
medium of dividends and taxes it should help to 
stave off depressions, especially if the security 
market is regulated in a way to prevent disas- 
trous booms in stocks at fictitious levels. 


“And it might be just as well if the nation were 
to shape its policies, not on the assumption that 
depressions are inevitable, but that they can be 
avoided.” 

“It would probably work no great hardship 
on commerce or industry and might even stim- 
ulate general business,” according to the Boston 
Transcript (Rep.). 


“EATING THE SEED CORN” 

Expressing strong opposition, the Wall Street 
Journal (Ind.) holds that “the President pro- 
poses that we begin now to eat our seed corn 
and continue to consume it while it lasts.” That 
paper also comments: 

“Committees of Congress may attempt to grade 
the rates of tax on undistributed profits so as 
to allow corporations to retain legitimate re- 
serves without oppressive penalties thereon. 
But we have already discovered the practical 
impossibility of drawing by law and bureau 
regulations a line between reserves “reasonably” 
meeting the standard of prudent management 
and excessive accumulation which may be puni- 
tively taxed. That is the domain of manage- 
ment, in which the tax collector can only play 
the bull in the china shop. 

“Any such tax plan as this must at best in- 
troduce a powerful factor for instability into 
the investment ficld. It would seem morally 
certain to undo a considerable part of what the 
Securities Act and the Securities Exchange Act 
have done to safeguard the investments of the 
people.” 


DAY OF PAYMENT DUE 


“Whether or not Congress puts into effect the 
proposals of President Roosevelt,’ remarks the 
Lynchburg (Va.) Advance (Dem.), “remains to 
be seen. Many of the more timid members of 
the Senate and House fear to increase taxes 
on the eve of the national elections. Some are 
openly hostile to the move. But even if there is 
a delay, the message of the executive serves the 
useful purpose of impressing the people with the 
fact that lavish expenditures ultimately must 
be paid for. And when the public generally un- 
derstands that it must foot the bill, neither the 
executive nor the members of Congress will be 
so prone to sponsor huge spending programs.” 


PLAN NEEDS STUDY 


“Corporations as well as individuals,” contends 
the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin (Rep.), “need 
reserves, built up in fair weather, against the 
needs of the rainy day, something ‘in the sock’ 
to rely on in case of trouble. 

“Most of the large corporate enterprises in the 
nation woud have ‘gone broke’ during the past 
five years if it had not been for accumulated 
surplus, and their stockholders might have had 
to stand assessments instead of receiving divi- 
dends. 

“It may be assumed that some provision for 
necessary reserves will be made. If it shall not 
be, the proposal must be regarded as dangerous, 
if not actually disastrous. 

“In any event, such a revolutionary change 
in the Federal levy on busihess income is not 
properly to be considered as ‘must’ legislation 








— _—_ —— 
Cartoonist Loring in the Providence Bulletin 
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to be driven through Congress, under Executive 
pressure, without adequate discussion, in the few 
weeks remaining of a Congressional session for 
which adjournment in May is considered almost 
a necessity.” 


THRIFT FOR A “RAINY DAY” 


“Many men,” it is pointed out by the Baltimore 
Sun (Dem.), “have accumulated surpluses in the 
corporations under their control in perfect good 
faith and with no idea other than that of old- 
fashioned frugality and conservative manage- 
ment. They have believed that it was the part of 
wisdom to deny themselves and their stockholders 
full enjoyment of profits in order to be prepared 
for a rainy day. And in that they have not 
always thought of themselves and their stock- 
holders alone, It is possible to find a decent 
business man. And it is possible for a decent 
business man to believe that he will be able to 
take the better care of his employes in an emer- 
gency or in a depression if he has abundant sur- 
plus. Again, it is possible to believe that it is 
safer and to expand a business from 
surplus than to borrow.” 


cheaper 


“There is essentially no difference,” advises the 
Rockford (Ill.) Morning Star (Rep.), “between 
taking the individual’s reserves by taxation and 
making him fall back on the state for relief at 
the first minor crisis in his life, and taking the 
surpluses of corporations and making them run 
to the Government for the money to keep going 
on at the first minor economic upheaval, If the 
state capitalism of the latter procedure is proper, 
then the state paternalism—or socialism—of the 








Radio in Politics: 
Its Use and Misuse 





NEWSPAPER COMMENT ALMOST A 
UNIT IN SUPPORT OF OWEN 
D. YOUNG'S CRITICISMS 








Almost unanimous approval is given 
by the press to the advice of Owen D. 
Young, industrialist and chairman of the 
advisory committee of the National 
Broadcasting Co., against misuse of the 
radio by political speakers. His address 
was delivered at Rollins College. 


¢* DRESERVATION of the rights of free speech, 

gained after bloody battles and enormous 
sacrifice, now depends on the exercise of wise 
discretion by him who undertakes to speak be- 
fore this giant reflector of his voice,” Mr. Young 
declared. 

“There are obvious difficulties in the nature 
of the use of the microphone for political state- 
ments,” says the San Francisco Chronicle 
(Rep.), “but these difficulties must be faced 
with boldness and in a spirit of liberty and pub- 
lic service. Mr. Young’s plea for ‘the choice word 
and the measured phrase’ is good advice for 
those who desire to be effective. But it is too 
narrow a concept of freedom of speech. Vituper- 
ation, bad taste and extravagant assertions also 
have their right—the right to defeat them- 
selves.” 

“We need to guard ourselves,” advises the 
Asheville (N. C.) Times (Dem.), “against per- 
mitting the great forum of the radio to become 
a mighty sounding board for bitterly prejudiced 
arguments.” The Times also comments: 

“Great issues are to be decided in this year’s 
campaign, and Mr. Young thinks that such issues 
are worthy of discussion on a more elevated 
plane. More than that, he is thinking of the 
great harm that may be done at a time like this 
when the people are sensitive to appeals and 
impressions.” 

Condemnation of bad practice is voiced by the 
Flint (Mich.) Journal (Rep.) in the statement: 

“Eventually such excesses provide their own 
cure, but the appeal meanwhile is not to let 
such extremities be the order if moderation can 
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Cartoonist Warren in the Buffalo Evening News 


The New Farm Bill Lockstep 








Government Economy 
From the Lynchburg (Va.) Advance (Dem.): 
~mENATOR BYRD }s chairman of the committce 

authorized by the Senate to present to 
the next Congress a plan for reorganization of 
the national government. While the Vir- 
ginia solon has gone through the experience of 
simplifying and coordinating the government of 
Virginia, reorganization of the national govern- 
ment in the interest of economy and efficiency 
is a considerably larger job. However, the very 
fact that, under his guidance, Virginia’s gov- 
ernment was completely overhauled will be of 
the greatest value in performing the same op- 
eration on the Federal structure. 

+ % 

From the Kalamazoo (Mich.) Gazette (Rep.): 

JNLESS we are able to effect some aciual, im- 

portant reductions in the Federal establish- 
ment we can keep on reorganizing our govern- 
ment machinery over and over again until 
doomsday without achieving any economy worth 
considering. Political resistance to reforms in- 
volving the loss of great numbers of jobs and 
the curtailment of numerous “pet” agencies here 
and there has thus far proved too strong to be 





Fare Cut 
Approved by Press 
INCREASED REVENUE UNDER Icc 


ORDER IS PREDICTED BY MOST 
COMMENTING EDITORS 











An order by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission reducing rates for railroad 
passenger fares is approved by 79 per 
cent of the newspapers, while 21 per 
cent contend that it will not increase 
travel sufficiently to give adequate reve- 
nues. The order was approved by a bare 
majority of the commission. Western 
and Southern roads have succeeded with 
lower rates, and the new order affects 
chiefly the Eastern lines. The Baltimore 
& Ohio has been an advocate of the 
reduction. 


THE press holds, in most comments, that im- 

provement in service is an important factor 
in the rehabilitation of the railroads. Lower 
fares, especially in the East, are viewed as largely 
experimental, the division among the news- 
papers resting with the judgment as to the pos- 
siblity of successful operation under the new 
rates, and the prospects of drawing business 
away from bus line 

The new base is 2 cent 
Pullman train rate of 3 cents, 
while the old base on coaches was 3.6 cents. 

“There is a strong probability that trains will 
carry many more passengers,” says the Con- 
nellsville( Pa.) Courier (Ind.). 

“If the railways can offer rates near those at 
which their competitors can operate, they 
should be able to get a share of the travel,” in 
the judgment of the Indianapolis Star (Rep.). 

The belief “that the reduction will, over a 
period of time, make the railroads more popular 
than they have been in many years,” is voiced 
by the Hartford Times (Dem.). 

“The order probably removes the greatest single 
obstacle to the railroads’ recovery of their right- 
ful share of passenger travel,” in the opinion of 
the Dayton (Ohio) Herald (Ind.). 


SERVICE LESS THAN COST? 


“It has not seemed businesslike to stick to rates 
of fare that discouraged use of railroads,” ad- 
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former is equally right.” 


take its place.” 


overcome by the economy movement, 





























Note.—Letlers are selected 
on the basis of maximum interest to 
readers.. Excerpts only can be pub- 
lished because of limited space. Com- 
munications not intended for publica- 
tion should be so marked.) 


Wants Coalition Party 

Sir:—A fundamentally dangerous po- 
litical and social situation exists in this 
country today. We have a group of 
men in control at Washington who are 
drunk with the power to experiment. 
It is mutually to the advantage of a 
group of political racketeers to keep 
them there. Billions draw political flies. 
A group of New York bankers not long 
ago prevented Tammany Hall from 
bankrupting the credit of New York 
City. Now the gang has moved to 
Washington and controls all banks and 
has rigged the Federal bond market 
and the international dollar. Politicians 
are ignorant of and feel no fiscal or 
industrial responsibility. 

A locust-like army of political 
camp followers and social reform crack- 
pots are on the Government pay roll 
to extol the “New Deal” as the saviour 
of humanity. They will assure the vote 
of the farmer, organized labor, ten 
million unemployed, thcir wives and 
grandparents. The “knockout blow” to 
American institutions, constitutions and 
counter-revolutions is to be delivered 
after the election. Another term of 
the New Dealers will see the crucifix- 
ion of private enterprise, the repudia- 
tion of savings, national bankruptcy 
and political and social anarchy. 

The election is not to be won by the 
applause of selected and convinced 
groups at banquet tables. The masses, 
workers and farmers, if they own a 
radio, turn off political harangue. They 
don’t understand it, are tired at night 
and enjoy music. A solid vote of the 
farmers, organized labor and ten million 
unemployed will win any election. The 
locust army of the New Dealers circulate 
daily on farms, in factories and on re- 
lief projects to accomplish this union. 

A Republican-Democratic coalition 
party must find a way to turn the masses 
against the “New Deal” or it is here to 
stay. I fear that it will take 48 Huey 
Longs to sway the tide. The Republican 
Party, to date, lacks the supersalesmen 
that it needs. a. T. ZINN. 
Denver, Colo. 


(Editor's 
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It Might Be Worse 

Sir:—It is charged that reckless spend- 
ing is impoverishing the nation and pil- 
ing up a load of future taxation that 
will burden us to the last extremity. 
I say let us consider Germany, already 
unable to pay her every-day commercial 
obligations. Or better still, the Soviets, 
where more than 2,000 .aillions of dol- 
lars are being spent ‘his year for war 
preparation alone, and where revenue 
requirements are so exacting that in- 
stead of taking only 35 per cent as our 


Government fs doing, they take all of a 
citizens earnings and he subsists as best 
hé¢ can on the crumbs doled out by the 
State. Should we cry about a paltry 
35,000 million dollar debt? 

It is charged that we are rapidly 


losing freedom of the press, radio and ,, 


the right to criticize. Look then at 
Italy. Does an outspoken critic of Mus- 
solini bring down on his head the mild 
epithet of “horse and buggy reactionary” 
and “hidebound Tory” or possibly a hint 
to the Treasury to examine Mr. Critic’s 
income tax returns? Rex Tugwell has not 
yet openly urged the farmers and labor 
to burn, pillage and destroy all capital- 
ists, though we need look no further 
than Germany to see a whole nation set 
upon the Jews with the avowed purpose 
to destroy all of them. 

Are we kicked around by Blackshirts, 
GPU police or Schultz-Staffel bullies? 
Certainly not. Has Roosevelt banished 
any of the opposition to the wastes of 
northern Alaska? (This is no reference 
to Matanuska.) Most assuredly not. Have 
any of our big bankers been drawn 
and quartered? Not one. 

I think each and every one of us 
should give thanks that we have any lib- 
erty at all left to us. Another man in 
the Presidents’ chair might have forced 
our farmers not to raise hogs and then 
not paid them for not doing so. 
Billings, Mont. H. H. MILLER.| 
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“Handwriting on the Wall’? 

Sir:—I want to pay my respect: to 
“Jimmy” Farley, who thinks a bill should 
be passed by Congress to forbid future 
Literary Digest political polls, evidently 
because the recent Digest poll reveals 
President Roosevelt running behind for 
re-election by 2 to 1. But in 1931 and 
1932 when the Digest poll revealed Mr. 
Roosevelt running 4 to 1 ahead of Her- 
bert C. Hoover, then “Jimmy” accepted 
that poll with open arms and wide range 
of voice as being absolutely accurate and 
O. K. Methinks friend “Jimmy” sees the 
handwriting upon the wall. 

CHARLES K. RHODERICK. 

Middletown, Md. 
x~erk 


G. 0. P. “Socialism”? 

Sir:—You harp editorially on the pres- 
ent Government set-up being Socialistic. 
How about the Coolidge Administratian 
tnat stood for rugged individualism? 
They purchased the Cape Cod Canal to 
relieve some Boston and New York bank- 
ers of a white elephant. That was So- 
cialistic. Mr. Hoover’s RFC was a So- 
cialistic venture, but thai is all right as 
long as it benefits the big banks and in- 
dustrialists. E. J. PRAVDA. 
Velva, N. D. 

x * * 


Townsend Plan—Pro and Con 
Sir:—In my opinion, and in the opin- 
ion of the entire West, the Townsend 
Plan is the only thing that will save 
the capitalistic or profit system. If 
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the Liberty League and other organiza- 
tions that are assuming to be saviors 
of the Constitution really want to save 
it, their best line of approach would be 
to lend assistance to a plan that. prom- 
ises to lift millions of people out of the 
mauper class, and to restore business to 
a firm basis. Nothwithstanding the 
false economics and ridiculous bunk 
that is put out by subsidized Eastern 
“professors,” the belief is growing that 
the Townsend Plan is economically 
sound. STEVE HURLEY. 
Rapid City, S. D. 


Sir:—Supposing that we have 30 mil- 
lion families in the United States and 
presuming the figure used as to cos of 
the Townsend Plan per month—$1,600,- 
000,000—is correct, would this not be a 
levy or tax of more than $50 per month 
average cost to each family? What pro- 
portion of wage and salary earners 
among us could afford to give away one- 
half their earnings? How many persons 
of smaller earnings could hope to have 
their wage or salary doubled to be able 
to pay the inflated cost of things they 
buy and need to make up their share 
to those who would receive the $200 per 
month? * * * How many in proportion to 
the population receive a greater amount 
than $100 or even $200 per month and 
who would be willing to sacrifice in order 
to carry out the Townsend Plan? 
Huntington, W. Va. J.G. 
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The Case of Gen. Hagood 

Sir:—Some time ago I wrote you on 
the question of exempting Mr. Roosevelt 
from any personal responsibility for the 
political adminstration of relief funds, 
inasmuch as Congress had voted hiin en- 
tire personal discretion over these 
funds—without accountability—and Mr. 
Roosevelt in addition had announced 
that he would make himself personally 
responsible for every dollar of it. 

Now we have the personal issue up 
again, showing the incredible extent to 
which we have been drifting into per- 
sonal government so that all issues must 
be warped with reference to their im- 
pact upon this same personal issue. I 
mean the case of Gen. Hagood. 

Gen. Hagood has been fired for 
what Administrationists define as an at- 
tack upon his “commander-in-chief.” 
That is to say, a criticism of the WPA, 
of the New Deal, is a critcism of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 

Very well. Then why has no member 
of the Administration before been will- 
ing to concede that criticism of the 
New Deal from any quarter is criticism 
of President Roosevelt? Why have they 
been at such excessive pains to prove 
that the public does not hold Mr. Roose- 
velt personally responsible for that for 
which he was investea with all respon- 
sibility? Why have they gone to such 
extreme, propagandic lengths to put 
across the idea that the adverse vot. of 
Literary Digest readers on the New 














Deal was not in any sense an adverse 
vote on President Roosevelt? 

Either Gen. Hagood in criticizing the 
WPA was not criticizing his commander- 
in-chief and therefore is not subject 
for punishment, or the 67 per cent ad- 
verse vote of 2,000,000 Literary Digest 
readers was a direct and unequivocal 
adverse vote on President Roosevelt. 
New York City. EA®?L J. HADLEY. 
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Decries War Talk 

Sir:—I wish the press of the United 
States would not say so much about war 
and that the President would seta day of 
prayer for the needs of this country and 
the world and read over the radio some 
portions of the Old Testament * * * that 
tell of the threats as well as the promises 
of God to a nation which had so grossly 
sinned as our Nation has in spite of the 
many blessings He has given us * * * I 
cannot understand why we cannot keep 
out of war * * * Better stay isolated than 
have our boys go through all that horror 
again * * * I really believe if the press 
and radio announcers were silent on the 
war question people would forget all 
about it. MRS. Br” THA HAUSER. 
Melbourne, Ila. * * *¥ 


Threatens To “Take a Walk” 

Sir:—I see that the wonderful pig 
farmer, Henry A. Wallace, has made a 
great stab at the Supreme Court's de- 
cision against the New Deal, branding 
it as a great “legal steal.” Many of us 
in this part of the United States are 
wondering what brand he would place 
on the millions he took away from the 
farmers, under an unconstitutional law. 

The way these acts were carried out, 
they were absolutely ruining the small 
farmer. 

I am a full-blooded Southern product 
and a 74-year-old Democrat; and if the 
so-called Democratic party will get 
enough of pure democracy in their sys- 
tem and nominate a dependable Demo- 
crat for President, he will be my man; 
but if they trot out a smiling social- 
communist, then they force me to catch 
step with Al. JOHN R. HUIE. 
Adona, Ark. * *® * 


Old Dominion Forums 

Sir:—I take this opportunity to tell you 
just what I think of The United States 
News * * * If I want to hear the New 
Deal criticized—which I don't—I can 
hear it criticized just as effectively in 
any second-rate barber shop or pool 
hall, without paying for the privilege. 
Lithia, Va. EDWIN P. FLANDERS. 
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Approval in Boston 

Sir:—I count The United States News 
one of the necessities of life in a worid 
that no longer permits luxuries * ade 
read in each issue articles that hold 
my interest, enlighten my understand- 
ing, and commend themselves to my 
sense of justice. ANNE. K. EMERY. 
Boston, Mass. 

















vises the Baltimore Sun (Dem.), and the Kan- 
sas City Star (Ind.) concludes: “To the extent 
that the railroads in any part of the country can 
offer competitive comfort, convenience, speed and 
charges in passenger service, there can be the 
reasonable assurance of a public response.” 

“In general,” says the Wall Street Journal 
(Ind.) “passenger service in the Eastern District 
admittedly costs more than the rates ordered by 
the Commission. How the railroads can be 
legally compelled to carry passengers for less 
than the service costs is something hard to un- 
derstand, even in these days.” 
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Elderman in the Washington Post 


Still in the Frying Pan 





| Cartoonist 





_Quips in the News 


Sad Lack of Enterprise 

How can Washington explain the fact that 
over $300,000,000 of Federal road funds are still 
unspent? Somebody must have been asleep at 
the check book.—Connellsville (Pa.) Courier. 

x * * 
One Form of Retort 

According to the interpretation of the “New 
Dealers,” an unpleasant truth is a “wisecrack,” 
if uttered by an army officer—Jamesiown (N, 
Y Post. 

* * * 
Blame It on Hoover! 

The remarkable thing is that Mr. Hoover could 
keep the depression going so long after he left 
office. —Milwaukee Sentinel. 

* * 
Kentucky Reminiscences 

“What has become of the merchant who used 
to give the customer a cigar when he paid his 
account in full?” asks a country editor. The 
question should be, what has become of the 
customer who used to pay his account in full?— 
Paducah (Ky.) Sun-Democrat. 

* * 
WPA As a Good Mover 

General Hagood has been accused of “intem- 
perate statements” in a War Department bul- 
letin. Well, the WPA has moved many a good 
man to that—Charleston (W. Va.) Mail. 
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SUPREME COURT IN SPOTLIGHT 
AS NEW DECISIONS APPROACH 


The United 








Eighteen Opinions Handed Down in One Week; Guffey 


Coal Act and SEC Powers Scheduled 





\ HILE the nation waits expec- 

tantly for Supreme Court de- 
cisions on New Deal issues scheduled 
to be argued shortly, the Court 
handed down last week a consider- 
able number of decisions that have 
an important bearing on the coun- 
try’s economic life 

Here briefly is the status of the 
leading New Deal cases. 

Slum Clearance.—On 
argument, the Government asked 
that this case be dismissed, the 
Court acceding. At stake was the 
right of the Public Works Adminis- 
tration to condemn land for low- 
cost housing and slum clearance 
projects. The Government decided 
not to contest it. preferring to let 
local authorities condemn land nec- 
ecsary for such projects. 

Guffey Coal Act.—To be argued 
on March 11. Briefs were filed by 
the Government, by the United 
Mine Workers and by the States of 
Pennsylvania, Indiana and New 
Mexico, arguing that Congress has 
the right to regulate the soft coai 
industry under a code, in which en- 
forcement rests on a tax partially 
rebated to complying firms. 

Several coal companies contended 
in briefs that the tax, being for 
regulation of intrastate commerce, 
was invalid under the Constitution. 

On the fortunes of this code be- 
fore the Court hangs the possibili- 
ties of other similar ones for other 
industries. Congress already has a 
bill applying the principle to the 
textile business. 

Registering of Securities —This 
case, to be argued this week, is a 
test of whether the Securities & Ex- 
change Commission may require 
statement of pertinent facts about 
a security issue before it may be 
traded on a recognized exchange. 

J. Edward Jones, who contests the 
SEC’s authority, argued in a brief 
that the law induces fraud, saying 
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that, under the Act, any security 
may be sold, regardless of how 
fraudulent or worthless, as long as 
the truth is told in the registration 
statement and prospectus. 

The Government relies on its 
power to forbid the interstate trans- 
portation of articles considered 
harmful, registration being regard- 
ed as a reasonable means of sift- 
ing the harmful from the legitimate 


DECISIONS IN 18 CASES 

To come now to the opinions actu- 
ally handed down by the Court last 
week. Eighteen in number, they 
ranged in subject all the way from 
sale of prison-made goods to the 
recovery of deposits in closed banks. 

Among the chief decisions were: 

Prison-made Goods.—The consti- 
tutionality of the Hawes-Cooper Act, 
passed in 1929, was upheld. 

Here briefly is the situation that 
results: 

Any State which so desires may 
now effectively prevent within its 
area the sale of all prison-made 
goods in competition with other 
goods. 

Until the Hawes-Cooper Act was 
passed, a State might prevent the 
sale of goods made in its own pris- 
ons. But about those made in the 
prisons of other States and shipped 
in for sale, there was anofher story 
to tell. These involved interstate 
commerce, at least when in their 
original packages, so the State gov- 


| ernment had to keep hands off. 


Now, however, the Hawes-Cooper 


| Act withdraws the protection of in- 


terstate commerce from prison-made 
goods shipped from other States 
into any State that forbids competi- 
tive sale of goods made in prisons. 
This makes it definitely possible to 


| seal up the open market within any 


| 


State against all prisén-made goods, 


wherever produced. 


Bank Deposits.—Preferential 
treatment had been given to two 
depositors in a closed bank because 
they were agencies of the Govern- 
ment. The Supreme Court held this 
to be improper. 

The case involved the Commercial 
National Bank, Washington, D. C., 
which had paid in full the deposits 
of the Shipping Board and the Alien 
Property Custodian, whereas private 
depositors received only 50 per cent 
of their deposits. 

The Comptroller of the Currency 


| in accord with a Congressional law, 


was adjudged entitled to preferential 
treatment, since he represented the 
Government itself, but the agencies 


| of the Government concerned were 
| held not to be entitled to such treat- 


ment. 
Chain Store Taxes—This de- 
cision closes the door to one type of 


| attempt to avoid a State tax levied 


against chain stores. 

The Gulf Refining Company, to 
avoid such a tax, altered the status 
of its filling station operators in 
West Virginia from direct agents to 
“authorized licensed dealers.” Such 
dealers leased filling stations from 
the company, were licensed by the 
company to handle its products and 
had contracts for sale of gasoline 
to them by the company. 

The Court ruled that such dealers 
are still agents of the Company 
within the meaning of the State law. 
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OMPARE Oldsmobile with other 

cars in its price field—and this fact 
will impress you instantly: Oldsmobile 
gives you more quality features for 
your money. Go deeper than features 
—compare construction, materials, de- 
sign—and you will realize this also: 
Oldsmobile gives you more genuine 
Quality ... quality that comes from 
sound and thorough engineering... 
quality that results from the use of 
the very finest materials ... quality 
that is achieved through maintaining 
high and unvarying standards of man- 
ufacture. It is this deep-seated quality 
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quite as much as leadership in style, 
performance, comfort and safety—that 
makes Oldsmobile such an exceptional 
value. For Oldsmobile, remember, is 
priced but a little above the lowest. 


* THE sixe * THE EIGHT « 


665 -*810 


Sixes $665 and up ... Eighta $810 and up, list prices 
at Lansing, subject to change without notice. Safety 
Glass standard equipment ail around. Special acces- 
sory groups extra. Carillustrated is the Six-Cylinder 
Touring Sedan, $820 list. A General Motors Value. 


NEW 6% G. M. A. C. TIME PAYMENT PLAN 


"The Car that has Everything ‘ 
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YOU GET MORE QUALITY — 
R MONEY IN 


OLDSMOBILE has every modern 
Quality Feature...none left out 


KNEE-ACTION WHEELS 
for a restful, gliding ride in 
both the front seat and rear. 


SUPER-HYDRAULIC BRAKES 
for smooth, quick, straight- 
line stops in all emergencies. 


CENTER-CONTROL STEERING 
for easy, true-course guiding 
on straightaway or curve. 


Make the 
COMPAR-O.- 
GRAPH TEST! 


A handy device 
that enables youto 
check the features 
and values of vari- 
cus motorcars ; 
quickly and accu- ; 
rately. Come in 
and get your copy 


“TURRET-TOP” FISHER BODY 
for solid-steel protection and 
greater streamline beauty. 


NO DRAFT VENTILATION 
for plenty of fresh air with- 
out the discomfort of drafts. 


BIG, LOW-PRESSURE TIRES 
for added riding comfort 
and extra traction for stops, 












































Smoking Camels 
Helps to Ward Off Indigestion 
Caused by the Breathless 
Pace of Modern Living 


Faster —faster—faster goes the modern 
rush. People are “always on the go.” No 
wonder indigestion visits so many from 
time to time, People can't seem to pause 
for proper eating. But here’s one simple 
step every one can take! Smoke Camels for 
the sake of the positive beneficial effect 


Camels have upon digestion. Camels stim- 
ulate and promote natural processes of 
digestion. They restore a feeling of well- 
being. And above all, with their matchless 
blend of costlier tobaccos, Camels bring a 
supreme enjoyment of mildness and flavor 
that you can know in no other way! 


THERE’S NOTHING 
MORE TIRING than 
the shove and tus- 
sle of shopping. 
Remember that 
Camels during and 


after meals help di- 
gestion. They set 
you right. 


a 


os 
eP 


NEW YORK 


at its best 


oO 


THE MORRISSEY dur- 
ing an Arctic expedi- 
tion. H. McCracken, 
leader, says: “Stomach 
upsets are a constant 
hazard. I learned that 
smoking Camels at 
every meal and after 
helps digestion.” 


BETTY CHASE, star 
figure skater: “Camels 
make food taste better 
and helpdigestion along. 
And certainly smoking a 
Camel is one of life’s most 
agreeable experiences.” 


Sa RBS EIGER AGEL LEI! OLE SPE IEF 





COSTLIER 
TOBACCOS! 


Camels are made 
finer, MORE EXPENSIVE 
TOBACCOS — Turkish 
and Domestic — than any 


TUNE IN!...CAMEL CARAVAN 
WITH WALTER O'KEEFE 
DEANE JANIS ¢ TED HUSING 
GLEN GRAY AND THE 
CASA LOMA ORCHESTRA 
Tuesday and Thursday—9 p.m. 
E.S.T., 8 p.m. C.S.T., 9:30 p.m. 
M.5S.T., 8:30 p.m. P.S.T.—over 
W ABC- Columbia Network 


On the World’s most beautiful Avenue, overlooking 
the Park, and convenient to the shops and theatres, the 


SHERRY-NETHERLAND presents the perfect plan for liv- 


from 


ing in New York... by the day, week, month, or longer. 


Suites of 1 to S rooms, each with large serving pantry. 


New York and from all over the country. It is inter- 
esting to see how they agree in preferring Camels. 
Those who enjoy dining here also appreciate the 


| Modern life in one of its most attractive phases— 
zt the beautiful Trianon Room (above) at the Ambassa- 
She | dor in New York, as seen during the dinner hour. 
— maitre d’bétel at this celebrated dining place, delicate flavor of the finer tobaccos in Camels. 

“Our guests come to the Trianon Room from Camels are an overwhelming favorite at our tables.” 


Tn Digestionss Sa Saké— 


other popular brand 


i Call 


©1586, B. J. Reynolds Tob. Co., Winston 


SHERRY-NETHERLAND 


Facing the Park 


Fifth Avenue at 59th ¢ New York 
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AN APPEAL FOR COMMUNISM AND A WARNING AGAINST IT 


Communist Party Secretary, in Broad- 


cast, Urges Workers to Resist Power 
Of Wall Street 


By EARL BROWDER 
Secretary of Communist Party 


The main issue of 1936 is how to 
put America back to work. We have 


from twelve to fifteen million un- 
employed. More than 16 million 
starvation relief 


people are on & 
This is cutting the wages ol 
still jobs. It is 
the bankruptcy of the 
driving the smalt 


dole. 
those 
completing 
farmers. It is 
business men and professionals to 


who have 


the wall. 
Millions of young people leave the 
schools without hope of employ- 


Half the country is already 
The cancer 


ment. 
below the poverty line. 
of employment is eating at the heart 
of the whole country. 

Just this problem is 
all the political spokesmen who ar: 
filling the air with their frenzied 
speeches. Democrats and Republi- 
cans, of all factions, are united in 
covering up this issue with optimis- 
tic reports of increasing production 
and pessimistic opinions about each 
other. They cry that prosperity is 
again just around the corner. They 
point to profits multiplied by sev- 
eral hundred per cent. 

But they do not tell you that in- 
creased production is mainly of more 
labor-saving machinery, which is 
throwing several more workers out 
of a job for every one that gets 
temporary work. With increasing 
production, we have increasing un- 
employment. Even if we regained 
the 1929 production level, there 
would still be nine million workers 
on the streets. Prosperity, yes! Bui 
only for the bankers and great in- 
dustrialists. 

“CRIME AGAINST HUMANITY” 

What insanity is this? What in- 
credible crime against humanity! 
Our country has half the riches and 
productive capacity of the world. 
We have factories and enterprises 
capable of producing enough to fill 
all needs. We have millions of 
workers and farmers, able and eager 
to produce. But our wealth is 
monopolied by a. handful of so- 
called “best families." And the 
government refuses to put men lo 
work producing what we need. It 
says that if it must put men to work, 


evaded by 


they must produce things we do 
not need. 
dt. scratches its head over the 


problem of how to maintain millions 
in poverty and idleness, so that they 
will not interfere with the growing 
profits of Wall Street. Meanwhile 
in the name of a “balanced budget,” 
it spends billions for war and sub- 
sidies to Wall Street, cuts relief and 
refuses Old Age and Unemployment 
Insurance, and shifts the tax burden 
eff the rich over to the shoulders of 
the poor, by processing, sales and 
excise taxes. 


COMMUNIST DEMANDS 


We Communists demand that the 
Government shall assume responsi- 
bility that every able-bodied worker 
shall be given a job, at union wage- 
scales. We demand that the farm- 
ers shall be guaranteed a market at 
fair prices for their produce that 
all the people need. We demand 
that all people not thus taken care 
of, shall be provided with a Federal 
system of Old Age, Unemployment 
and Social Insurance, sufficient to 
maintain the American standard of 
living, and paid for out of the profits 
of the capitalists. 

That is why we are called “Reds” 
and are attacked so bitterly. This 
is why the Hearsts and MacFaddens 
incite against us. Every agent of 
Wall Street demands that the Com- 
munists be crushed, because the 
Communists constantly keep this is- 
sue of unemployment before the 


country. When you hear the blood- 
and-thunder denunciations of the 
Communists, remember that the 


Same accusations were made against 
Lincoln when he led the struggle 
against chattel slavery. 

Let us have no illusions: We can- 
not begin to solve this problem of 
vnemployment until we begin to 
break the rule of Wall Street over 
the country. The House of Morgan 
is the real ruler today. It ruled 
under the First Roosevelt, under 
Taft, under Wilson, under Harding, 
under Hoover. It has strengthened 
its rule under Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
Presidents come and go, but the 
House of Morgan goes on forever— 
until the American people are pre- 
pared to make a fundamental 
change in the present system which 
produced the House of Morgan, and 
the other monopolists— Rockefeller, 
duPont, Mellon. Republicans 
Democrats, alternate in and out of 
office, but the rule of Morgan grows 
stronger and more all-embracing. 
With the growing power of Wall 
Street, grows the misery and starva- 
tion of the people. 

The New Deal, which aroused such 


and 


hopes among the people, is in ruins 
and bankrupted. Now all the most 
reactionary forces in the country, 
gathered from both old parties in 
the Liberty League, with its agents, 
the Klu Klux Klan Talmadges, the 
Hearsts, the Coughlins, the Hoovers, 
try to. stampede a desperate and 
despairing people onto the path al- 
ready followed by Hitler Germany, 
fascist Italy, militarist Japan They 
have entrenched themselves behind 
the apparently impregnable strong- 
hold of the Supreme Court, which in 
brushing out the wreckage of the 
New Deal has outlawed all future 
social legislation. 

The Communist Party calls upon 
the American people to defeat this 
reactionary bloc as the greatest 
threat to our liberties and our life- 
interests. But we are profoundly 
convinced that it cannot be de- 
teated by the Democratic Party and 
Roosevelt. They have surrendered 
all strategic points to reaction, The 
first steps of a real struggle against 
Wall Street and its agents requires 
that we break away from Wail 
Street's machinery of rule — the 
old two-party system of alternating 
between Republicans and Demo- 
crats, both parties owned by Wall 
Street. This is the old game of 
matching pennies, according to 
the rule: heads Wall Street 
wins, tails the people lose. Tweedle- 
dum and Tweedledee are still twins, 
even when one wears the cold mask 
of Hoover and the other the pro- 
fessional smile of Roosevelt. 


NEW PARTY PROPOSED 


great crisis in American 
required a new party 
to solve it. The old parties have 
always failed. at the turning point 


in history. The people have always 


Every 


history has 


found it necessary lo creale a new 
party and put it into power, 


Mil- 


EARL BROWDER 


lions of American workers, farmers, 
and middle-class people are already 
coming to this conclusion, Millions 
are ready to agree on a simple pro- 
gram that could immediately begin 
to improve conditions. We Commu- 
nists propose that, in 1936, all of 
this opinion should get together in 
every town and city, in every State 
and on a national scale, to forma 
Farmer-Labor Party. 

Such a Farmer-Labor Party 
would not require that we all agree 
on a complete program. It would 
not yet take up the full program 
of Socialism, of revolution, for 
which many are not yet prepared. 
It would pledge itself to carry out 
only those few simple measures 
which millions of people are already 
agreed upon. Whenever a capitalist 
closed down his factories and threw 
out his workers, such a Farmer- 
Labor Party when in power, would 
be pledged to re-open that factory 
and put the workers back to work 
at union wages. 


SUGGESTED PROGRAM 


Such a Farmer-Labor government 
would outlaw the yellow-dog con- 
tract and company unions; it would 
help the workers to make our in- 
dustries and agriculture 100 per cent 
unionized; and here let me say one 
word about the Committee for In- 
dustrial Organization headed by 
John L. Lewis: While we disagree 
with his support to Roosevelt, we 
support fully the fight for industrial 
unionism. A Farmer-Labor govern- 
ment would tax the rich to care for 
the poor; it would enact genuine 
old-age, unemployment and sociai 
insurance legislation that would 
really give social security to all of 
those who could not yet be put back 
to work; legislation along the. lines 
of the Frazier-Lundeen Bill now: be- 
fore Congress, Which everyone knows 
was originated by the Communists. 

Such a government would really 
guarantee the equal rights of the 
Negroes who now are stirring with 
revolt against their shameful treat- 
ment, even worse than Hitler’s treat- 
ment of the Jews. Such a govern- 
ment would provide for the millions 

| of youth at least their. minimum 
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| Representative Fish, Replying, Advises Outlawry of Com- 


munists as Advocates of Class Warfare 











+ 
| VW HEN the Columbia Broadcast- 
| ing System, in accordance with 
its policy of permitting all political 
| parties to be heard, granted time on 
| the air Thursday night, March 5, to 
| Earl Browder, secretary of the Com- By REPRESENTATIVE HAMILTON 
/ munist Party, it invited ha — , FISH mM — 
time Representative Hamilton Fish, : 4 : 
Jr., of p se New York, a Re- Republican, of New York 
publican leader in the House, to re- | ACCEPTED the invitation of the 
ply to Mr. Browder the following Columbia Broadcasting System 
night. to speak on Communism, and rep! 
Mr. Fish headed the 1930 House in so far as possible in the time 
Committee which investigated Com- allotted me, to the speech of Eatl 
munist activities in the United Browder, General Secretary of the 
States. Communist Party of the United 
Due to the interest which has at- States, delivered over the Columbia 
tached itself to the debate, the United network last night. 
States News presents the full text At the outset of my remarks, | 
of both addresses on this page. want to make clear that I am 
—— neither criticizing nor defending the 
needs by enacting the Youth Act position taken by the Columbia 
worked out by the American Youth Broadcasting System in allocating 
Congress. Such a government would time to Mr. Browder and permitting 


stop the rising tide of reaction in 
the country. Such a government 
would handle the Supreme Court as 
Lincoln did, and drastically remove 
its dictatorial usurped powers, 

Such a government would make it 
impossible for Morgan-Hearst to 
us into another imperialist 
war; it would join .with all peace 
forces in the world to restrain the 
German, Japanese and Italian war- 
makers; it would keep America out 
of war by helping to keep war out 
of the world. All these measures, 
while not revoluntionary, would or- 
ganize masses of people against Wall 
Street rule, would place the repre- 
sentatives of the people into office, 
would relieve the population from 
its most immediate and desperate 
difficulties, 


SOCIALISM ADVOCATED 

The Communist Party, in 1936, 
puts forward as its main proposal 
to the American people that they 
organize themselves in such a 
Farmer-Labor Party, with such a 
program, We have complete 
fidence in the American people. We 
fecl Certain life itself will 
nnally bring the great majority to 
support the full Communist pro- 
gram of the fundamental recon- 
struction of the country along the 
lines of the highly successful Soviet 
Union, on the basis of Socialism. 

The Soviet Union has proved this 
is the right road. While capitalist 
nations have fallen into crisis, the 
Socialist system of the Soviet Union 
has made the greatest gains in pro- 
duction, in living standards and cul- 
ture, ever witnessed in the history of 
the world. It abolished unemploy- 
ment and won the broadest de- 
mocracy because it drove out its 
Liberty Leagues, Hearsts and Wall 
Streets. That is why the Soviet 
Union is today the stronghold of 
peace. 

With a system of Socialism, which 
the Communists propose, every 
able-bodied person could immedi- 
ately be put to work. The wage 
scale under ‘Socialism from the be- 
ginning could range from a mini- 
mum of $2,000 per year up to ten 
or twelve thousand dollars at pres- 
ent values. To realize this requires 
an aroused population, organized 
and determined to sweep all ob- 
stacles out of the way, to break the 
rule of the bankers of Wall Street 
and to put the masses of the people 
in possession of their own country. 


ABOLITION OF POVERTY 

That, in brief, is the ultimate pro- 
gram of the Communist Party. When 
we have the support of the majority 
of the toiling people, we will put that 
program into effect with the same 
firmness, the same determination, 
with which Washington and the 
founding fathers carried through 
the revolution that established our 
country; with the same thorough- 
ness with which Lincoln abolished 
chattel slavery. We say most seri- 
ously that within two months after 
a majority gives power to the Com- 
munist program we can completely 
abolish poverty. 

Whether you agree with the full 
Communist program or not, how- 
ever,, we are convinced that mil- 
lions of you in America are ready 
for this immediate organization 
and program which we propose 
of a Farmer-Labor Party. Let Mr. 
Hamilton Fish, when he answers 
me tomorrow night, answer this 
proposal for opening the factories, 
of old-age and unemployment in- 
surance, and give the program of 
his party—not drag out red her- 
rings. 

Each listener who wishes more 
information, write to me at 35 East 
Twelfth Street, New York City. I 
will be glad to put you in touch 
with veople of the same opinions 
in your locality and give you all the 
information possible. Read the 
Daily Worker and Sunday Worker, 
outstanding fighters for the work- 
ers and farmers. The Communist 
Party has no interests apart from 
yours We propose no actions ex- 
cept those which the American peo- 
ple are prepared to organize and 
carry out themselves in their own 
interests. We are convinced that 
millions of you are ready for such 
a Farmer-Labor Party in 1936. Let 
us all get together and by our 
united efforts make it a reality. 


drag 


con- 


tinut 


him to urge his revolutionary prop- 
aganda against our free institution 
and to spread class hatred among 
the American people. 

I believe in freedom of 
and as long as the Communist Party 
continues to have a place on the 
ballot in most of the States of th 
Republic then there is no very sound 
reason to shut their leaders off the 
air, Personally, I do not conside: 
the Communist Party of the United 
States as an American political 
party, but merely as a section of the 
Communist International, taking all 
its orders from the Communist In- 
ternational at Moscow. 


WOULD OUTLAW PARTY 

The question of permitting the 
Communist Party to have a place 
on the ballot is a matter for each 
State to determine through its leg- 
islature, and not the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The committee appointed 
by the House of Representatives in 
1930 to investigate Communist ac- 
tivities in the United States, of 
which | was chairman, included 
among its recommendations the fol- 
lowing: “That the Communist 
Party should be declared illegal, or 
any counterpart of the Communist 
Party advocating. the overthrow of 
our republican form of government 
by force and violence or affiliated 
with the Communist International 
at Moscow, be declared illegal.” 

While the Communists in the 
United States call themselves a 
party, they do not in an American 
sense constitute a party, and this 
word is a misnomer for the reason 
that Communists openly disavow 
the purpose of accomplishing their 
ends by parliamentary or constitu- 
tional methods under our republi- 
cun form of government guaranteed 
lo each State by the Constitution. 


“COMMUNISTS” IN NEW DEAL? 


However, I see very little differ- 
ence in permitting Earl Browder, a 
high official of the Communist Party, 
to speak over a coast-to-coast net- 
work, when the radicals, socialists 
and near Communists of the New 
Deal “Brain Trust,” who are spread- 
ing the same kind of class hatred 
and, like termites, are undermining 
private property, capitalism and the 
Constitution, can get almost as 
much time as they want. In fact, 
I am inclined to the belief that the 
open attacks of Communists against 
our industrial, social and political 
institutions are far less dangerous 
than the subtle and insidious at- 
tacks of New Deal spokesmen, such 

| as Undersecretary of Agriculture 
Rexford Guy Tugwell. 

In a recent inflammatory speech at 
Los Angeles he denounced the cap- 
italistic system and urged that we 
do away with the “sterile morality of 
individualism, and that all who dis- 
agree are tories, autocrats and 
enemies, and they must get out of 
the way with the moral system that 
supports them.” Professor Tugwell, 
continuing his attacks on our Amer- 
ican system, and the promotion of 
class hatred, said: “We should 
succeed for once in establishing a 
farmer-worker alliance in this coun- 
try which will carry all before it, 
which will reduce our dependence on 
half-way measures. . . Our best 
strategy is to surge forward with 
workers and farmers of the nation— 
trusting on the genius of our leader, 
President Roosevelt, for the disposi- 
tion of our forces and the timing of 
our attack.” 


TASK TO RALLY MASSES 

Browder said in a recent speech 
to the Seventh Congress of the 
Communist International at Mos- 
cow that “our task,” meaning the 
Communist Party, “is now to rally 
the disillusioned masses into an 
anti-Fascist and an anti-capitalist 
political movement with the de- 
velopment of a workers and farmers 
labor party as the goal.” 

These are practically the identical 
words used by Professor Tugwell. Is 
there really much difference’ be- 
tween the views expressed by Ear! 
Browder and those of Mr. Tugwell, 


speech, 


4n accredited) spokesman of the 
New Deal? 

There are at present a host of 
young radicals, socialists, near-Com- 
munisis, and in some _ instances 
Communist contributors, holding 


Deal administration, who have 
never been affiliated or identified 
with the Democratic Party in the 


past, but who are daily promoting 
class hatred, collectivism and state 
socialism under the guise of Demo- 
crats. 

PART PLAYED IN STRIKE 


In all fairness to Mr. Browder, he 
at least tells the public what his ob- 
jectives are, and they can be un- 
derstood by any one who takes the 
trouble to study them. But is it 
right or fair to our American system 
that an Administration, sworn to 
uphold and defend the Constitu- 
tion, should either encourage or 
permit their own appointees while 
on the Federal pay roll to under- 


mine our own institutions and 
spread class hatred? 
I am more opposed to the New 


Deal on this score than any other, 
as it has done more to cause labor 
unrest, numerous and unprecedented 
strikes, and to promote more class 
hatred in three years than all othe: 
administrations in the last hundred 
and fifty years, since the birth oi 
the Republic. 

Mr. Browder in speaking before 
the Communist International last 
July said, “The party played an im- 
portant role in the great strike 
wave—in strikes the Communisi 
Party often wielded a decisive and 
leading influence.” 


CONTRIBUTED TO COMMUNISM 


Last year I presented on the floor 
of the House of Representatives evi- 
dence in the form of photostatie 
receipts of checks which disclosed 
that Robert Marshall, Director of 
the Forestry Division, Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs, in the Department of 
Interior, had actually contributed to 
a Communist veteran organization 
to promote communist activities 
among the veterans and a commun- 
ist bonus march on Washington. IT 
am informed that this patriotic gen- 
tleman is still on the Government 
pay roll, while millions of our citi- 
zens who believe in our American 
system are still walking the streets 
looking for a job. 

There is one good thing about the 
Communists, and that is that they 
are far more loyal to their party 
principles than Republicans and 
Democrats who write them _ into 
party platforms and begin to forget 
about them immediately after the 
election. I refer particularly to the 
Democrats at this critical juncture. 

Although I have been accused in 
the past of being an alarmist and 
fearful of the Communist bogyman, 
I have no fear of the spread of com- 
munism in free America if the peo- 
ple know and understand the prin- 
ciples, aims and purposes of com- 
munism, 


EDUCATION BEST WEAPON 


The best way to combat commun- 
ism is through education and by 
merely presenting the facts and not 
through force and violence, which 
only makes political martyrs of 
them. I have no fear of a com- 
munist uprising or revolution in the 
United States, as there are only 
about a million communists and 
communist sympathizers here, and, 
using a Russian word, the regular 
Army, the National Guard, the 
American Legion and Veterans of 
Foreign Wars could “liquidate” 
them all in a few weeks’ time if 
they tried to put on a revolution in 
our country, 

My advice is to tell the American 
people what communism is and it 
will never spread far among our 
free and independent people. Here 
is what Communism stands for: (1) 
Hatred of God and all forms of re- 
ligion; (2) Destruction of private 
property and inheritance; (3) Pro- 
motion of class hatred: (4) Reyolu- 
tionary propaganda through the 
Communist International to stir up 
communist activities in foreign 
countries in order to cause strikes, 
riots, sabotage and industrial un- 
rest; (5) Destruction of all forms of 
representative or democratic gov- 
ernments including civil liberties, 
such as freedom of speech, of the 
press, of assembly and trial by jury; 
and (6) the promotion of a class or 
civil war by force, violence and 
bloodshed and through world revo- 
lution to attain the final objective 
of a soviet form of dictatorship un- 
der the red flag with the world 
capital at Moscow. z 


FREE SPEECH EXISTS 

The action of the Columbia 
Broadcasting Company in permit- 
ting Mr. Browder to speak over 
their network proves at least in 
America that treedom of speech 
sull exists. Had Mr, Browder made 
the same kind of a speech in Mos- 
that he made last night, he 
have been shot at sunrise. 


cow 
wold 
There is no such thing as free speech 
in Soviet Russia. The slightest crit- 
icism against the Communist re- 


gime means deportation to the tim- 
| important positions under the New | ber camps of the North or sudden 


death. It is amusing to listen to the 
Communists in America yelling 
from the house tops about freedom 
of speech and in the next breath 
advocating revolutionary methods 
to establish a sovi_) dicvatorship in 
the United States, whose first act 
would be to abolish treedom ol 
speech and of the press and to sub- 
stitute state terrorism supported by 
secret political police, force, vio- 
lenes and control of the bread ticket. 

I have been repeatedly asked to 
state what organizations are mak- 
ing an effective fight against Com- 
munism. Among the organizations 
in this country that have rendered 
consistent and practical service in 
combating Communism should be 
listed the Catholic church, through 
Father Edmund A. Walsh, of 
Georgetown University; the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, through 
William Green and Matthew Woll; 
the American Legion; the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars; the American 
Coalition, comprising over one hun- 
dred patriotic groups; the United 
States Chamber of Commerce; Bet- 
ter America Federation; the Elks, 
Moose, and Lions Clubs, Junior Or- 
der United American Mechanics, and 
among the individuals, Walter S. 
Steele, of the National Republic 
Magazine, Col. Edwin Marshall Had- 
ley and Harry A. Jung, of Chicago; 
Representative John. W. McCor- 
mack of Boston, and Police Inspec- 
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tors John A. Lyons of New York, 
Make Mills of Chicago, and William 
F. Hynes of Los Angeles. 


COMBATING COMMUNISM 

All of these organizations and in- 
dividuals have refused to compro- 
mise with Communism and are de- 
serving of public support in their ef- 
forts to combat its spread in Amer- 
ica. 

On the other hand, there are a 
number of organizations and in- 
dividuals who started out appar- 
ently with good intentions to com- 
bat Communism, but have been car- 
ried away by various forms of ob- 
sessions that have either detracted 
from or destroyed completely their 
further usefulness in fighting Com- 
munism. I refer to Mr. James True, 
who, in his Industrial Control Re- 
ports has become nothing more than 
a Jew baiter, and has gone to the 
extent of accusing Senator Borah’s 
secretary, Miss Cora Rubin, as being 
a Russian Jewess, when the fact is 
she is a native born American of 
Christian parents. Mrs. Elizabeth 
Dilling, author of the “Red Net- 
work,” has likewise repeated this 
misinformation and _ other anti- 
Jewish perversions and apparently 
is under the impression that there 
is little difference between a liberal 
and a Communist. Such a lack of 
intelligence undermines and practi- 


cally destroys any value that the 
“Red Network” might have had. 
The outstanding Jew hater of 


them all, however, is a certain Rob- 


ert Edward Edmondson, who op- 
erated the so-called Edmondson 
Economic Service, in New York, 


who in one of his recent issues, be- 
cause I deny that every Jew or every 
liberal is a Communist, asks: “Was 
the name originally spelled ‘Fisch’?”, 
thereby probably trying to connect 
my name with the alien Isador 
Fisch of the, Hauptmann case. 


“UNFOUNDED STATEMENTS” 

Another individual in the same 
category, as far as exaggerated 
statements that are harmful to all 
those seeking to combat Commun- 
ism, is Mr. Ralph Easley, of the 
National Civic Federation, whose 
amazing and unfounded statements 
constitute a handicap to all those 
fighting against the spread of Com- 
munism. 

Just why any American cilizen 
should support or contribute to any 
of these four witch burners or their 
organizations is beyond my compre- 
hension in a free country where in- 
tolerance and bigotry has no place 
in our national life and when the 
Constitution guarantees that there 


+ 


shall be no discrimination on the 
ground of race, color or creed. 

The Communists are the most 
skillful propagandists in the world, 
and Mr. Browder is no exception in 
his appeal to all those who favor 
old age pensions, unemployment in- 
surance and reemployment of labor, 
In answer, let me say that confi- 
dence and employment are one and 
inseparable, and the only way to ree 
store employment of labor une 
der our American system is through 
the restoration of confidence by 
sound principles of government and 
not by destruction of wealth and 
private property. 

FAVORS PENSIONS 

I have favored cld age pensions 
for many years, and introduced ten 
years ago in Congress a bill to 
provide such pensions. The present 
Congress by an overwhelming vote 
passed 1. Fderal Old Age Pension 
Act as the first step in meeting this 
economic and social problem, and 
provided in addition unemployment 
insurance. 

It is an old trick of the commu- 
nists to harp on issues which every- 
one favors, although there may be 
a difference of opinion as to methods 
and application. The Communists, 
knowing that their fundamental 
principles are abhorrent to free 
Americans, try to exploit the depres- 
sion for their own benefit by mak- 
ing fabulous promises and attacking 
any reasonable attempt toward re- 
covery, social security and employ- 
ment. 

The newest strategy of the Com- 
munist International, laying aside 
temporarily their fundamental prin- 
ciples, is to appeal to the discon- 
tented elements to form a_ united 
radical front and to intensify their 
tactics of boring from within in all 
labor, educational, youth, racial, and 
pacifist groups, and even into some 
religious denominations. 

Mr. Browder hurls defiance at the 
capitalistic system. He insists it has 
failed and broken down and must 
go. According to him American 
labor is suppressed, ‘exploited and 
brutalized under our industrial sys- 
tem based on private initiative and 
profit. The American system under 
which our wage earners have been 
the best paid, the best housed, the 
best fed, the best clothed and the 
most contented and freest in the 
world must be scrapped for com- 
munism and imported form of eco- 
nomic and political dictatorship. 


TEST OF RELATIVE MERITS 


There is only one real test of 
the relative advantages of commun- 
ism and capitalism, and that is 
Soviet Russia, where six million peo- 
ple starved to death in 1933 and 
1934 in what used to be the granary 
of Europe. If a thousand people 
Starved to death in America all the 
capitalistic press would proclaim the 
doom of capitalism in headlines. To 
see the concrete difference between 
capitalism and communism all one 
has to do is to go to the secessionist 
states, formerly part of Russia, like 
Finland, Latvia and Lithuania, un- 
der capitalist regimes, where the 
farm houses are well constructed 
and the peasants well fed, clothed 
and contented, and then go across 
the border into Soviet Russia, where 
the farm houses are dilapidated and 
falling down and the peasants in 
rags, undernourished and living in 
a virtual state of terror. Why, half 
of the underfed and terrorized popu- 
lation of Soviet Russia would move 
out in 60 days if the emigration 
barriers were let down. 

The attitude of the American 
Federation of Labor toward recogni- 
tion of Sovict Russia and toward 
communism is right. Free American 
labor resents being compared with 
the regimented, ticketed, terrorized 
and forced labor of Soviet Russia. 
That is one reason the Communist 
Party casts so few votes in America. 
American labor does not propose to 
give up any of its rights and liber- 
ties free sovereign American 
citizens. 


NEED FOR STRICTER LAWS 

I appeal to the American people 
back home to write to their repre- 
sentative in Congress, urging the 
enactment of strict deportation laws 
to deport all aliens, Communists, 
Socialists, Nazis, Fascists and con- 
servatives who preach class hatred 
and the overthrow of our free in- 
stitutions and republican form of 
government by force and violence. 

If these aliens do not like our 
country, its laws and its institutions, 
all they have to do is to go back 


as 


| where they came from and enjoy 


the lack of freedom of speech, op- 
pressive laws and starvation wages. 
But if they insist on remaining here 
and spreading poison and hatred 
against our free institutions, the 
Constitution and our. laws, our flag 
and all religions, then they should 
be deported back home and their 
jobs given to loyal Americans now 
walking the streets, looking for jobs, 
who do believe in our American 
system of government. 

These aliens do not fear our po- 

(Continued on Page 18] 
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EAK bonus payments are not 
expected until August, Sep- 
tember and October although the 
law provides that the outflow of 
checks is to start June 15, Because 
of administrative technicalities it 
is impossible to make immediate 
payment. i. it 
F a bill now pending in the 
House is passed, the Federal 
Government may enter the tourist 
business. The measure, which al- 
ready has passed the Senate, pro- 
vides for a United States Travel 
Commission “to encourage travel 
to and within the United States.” 
x ke * 
‘YNE of the most comprehensive 
studies of consumer purchases 
ever undertaken has been launched 
as a WPA project under the direc- 
tion of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, the National Resources 
Committee and the Bureau of 
Home Economics. The investiga- 
tion will cover trends in the pur- 
chase of goods, percentages of 
earnings spent for various com- 
modities, and other data of partic- 
ular interest to business men. 
xk * 
‘THE United States is to honor 
its naval and military heroes by 
a special postage stamp issue this 
Summer. Plans are being made 
by the Post Office to commemo- 
rate some of the most famous by 
issuance of a series of stamps in 
five denominations. 
x * * 
(COMPREHENSIVE tests to de- 
“termine the adaptability of 
metals for use in construction of 
low cost houses have been started 
by the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards. 
xk * 
DESPITE the fact that January 
cash income of farmers in- 
cluded only a small amount of 
AAA benefit payments, the total 
was the highest for any January in 
five years, reports the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. 
xk * 
(CONGRESS at its present pace 
“will enact a record number of 
private claim bills at this session. 
Primary reason: A change in 
House rules enabling speedier 
consideration of such measures. 
x * * 
ALTHOUGH there are still mil- 
lions of unemployed there is a 
shortage of skilled craftsmen in 
some trades. Vocational experts 
of the Office of Education explain 
that in these lines shutdowns of 
recent years prevented the train- 
ing of an adequate number of ap- 
prentices while at the same time 
many workers took other employ- 
ment. 
xk * 
ETWEEN 50 and 60 weak 
banks will be merged with 
stronger institutions or will be re- 
placed by new banks during the 
next three and a half months. The 
mergers are planned by the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Company 
as part of its program to strength- 
en the banking structure. 
“*k* *k * 
;,MERGENCY crop and feed 
loans, recently authorized by 
an executive order of the Presi- 
dent, are to be limited to the mini- 
mum amount necessary to meet 
the immediate cash needs of 
farmers who are unable to obtain 
credit from any other source, and 
in no instance may exceed $200 
to one farmer. 
* 6 4 
RECIPROCAL trade agree- 
ments have been completed 
or are pending with eighteen coun- 
tries with which the United States 
normally transacts two-fifths of its 
foreign trade. 
x * * 
(QQRIENTAL chestnut trees may 
replace the stands of native 
chestnuts wiped out during the 
past three decades by the chestnut 
blight. In an effort to find a 
drought resistant chestnut the 
Agriculture Department this 
Spring is making an_ experi- 
mental planting of the Oriental 
varieties in the Virginia Blue 
Ridge forests. 
kk * 
MORTGAGES in amounts up to 
ten million.dollars may be in- 
sured by the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration. Such insurance is 
provided for mortgages executed 
by governmental agencies wishing 
to organize large scale housing 
projects and for mortgages issued 
by private limited dividend hous- 
ing corporations. 
a 
REDUCTION of cotton acreage 
of this country combined with 
a rise in exports of other cotton 
producing nations has had an im- 
portant effect on _ international 
trade relations. As a result of the 
new trend Brazil now has for the 
first time supplanted the United 
States as the chief supplier of raw 
cotton to Germany. | 
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‘Streamlined’ Fares 


N the railroad recovery drama the 
Federal Government is playing a 
major role. 

Its activities range from an order re- 
quiring lower passenger fares to the 
lending of money for construction of 
new equipment. 

After extensive hearings (Photo No. 
1), the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion ruled Feb. 28, by a five to four 
decision, that after June 2 the basic 
passenger fare shall be reduced from 
3.6 cents a mile to 2 cents on coaches 
and 3 cents on Pullmans. 

In the South and West the lower 
rate already has been successfully used 
to increase revenues; in the East 1 
has been applied only to recreational 
and educational traffic. 

Of the major roads of the East the 
Baltimore & Ohio is the chief sponsor 
of the proposed change. Others op- 
pose it on the ground that with pas- 
senger traffic now being carried at a 
loss, a reduction in rates below the 
level in effect for the last 16 years will 
mean a still greater deficit. 

Since 1924 the railroads have lost 
much of their passenger travel to the 
buses (Photo No. 2), the airplane, and 
tc the privately owned automobile. 

When the drop set in the railroads 
carried three times as many passengers 
as now. Today for every person who 
travels by rail there are twelve who 
use some other form of transport. 


LAG IN EQUIPMENT 


While motor transport and aviation 
have rapidly increased in efficiency, 
until recent years the railroads op- 
erated with much the same standard 
equipment as that used in 1900. ° 

In its essential principles the steam 
locomotive is the same as that used 
by Stephenson for the first practical 
train in 1829. Standard box cars art 
virtually of the same design as those 
used 75 years ago. 

Similarly, the ordinary type of pas- 
senger car is like that which has been 
in use for decades. Such cars are 
drafty in Winter, uncomfortably hot 
in Summer, 

New air-conditioi.ed cars had been 
designed ard railroad executives were 
aware of the possibilities of improve- 
ment of passenger trains through 
streamlining and the use of Diesel en- 
gines. But with yearly operating defi- 
cits where could money to build the 
new equipment be obtained? 


BETTER EQUIPMENT NOW 


The answer came in the authoriza- 
tion of PWA loans. Altogether $200,- 
000,000 was loaned to 32 railroads 


Railroad shops (Photo No. 3), once 
more clattered with activity. 
As a consequence there now are 


thousands of air-conditioned coaches 
and in the heat of midsummer pas- 
sengers may travel even across the 
deserts of the Southwest in perfect 
comfort (Photo No. 4). 

Also the country has been given a 
demonstration of the operation of the 
Diesel propelled, streamlined trains 
such as the Zephyr (Photo No. 5), 
which are capable of traveling from 
90 to 120 miles an hour. 

Eleven streamlined units now are 
in operation for passenger traffic and 
railroad officials are making plans for 
use of the Diesel engines to improve 
freight service. 

Still another field for improvement 
of service is found in the coordination 
of terminal facilities, a program which 
has been inaugurated under Govern- 
ment direction. 

But all the efforts to encourage pas- 
senger traffic through better service 
will be ineffective without a reduction 
of fares. 


FARE REDUCTION THEORY 

That is the theory expressed by the 
ICC in its decision. 

However, officials of most eastern 
roads contend that because of their 
lines’ greater dependence on passenger 
revenues, a reduction in fares will not 
achieve satisfactory results. 

Three of the major roads alone esti- 
mate the reduction in annual income 
at $27,000,000 if the lower rates are 
adopted. 

In this view they have the support 
of RFC Chairman Jesse Jones (Photo 
No. 6, right), while Coordinator Joseph 
B. Eastman (left), favors the reduc- 
tion in fares. 

“While the fare reduction may in- 
crease travel by rail,” observes Mr 
Jones, “it undoubtedly will cost some 
of the roads in the more densely-popu- 
lated sections some revenue.” 

In dissenting from the majority 
opinion Commissioner McManamy 
points out “there is doubt that the law 
gives us the authority to assume man- 
agerial duties to the extent that is 
here proposed.” 

Legal action to determine whether 
the ICC overstepped its authority to 
“set maximum reasonable charges” is 
contemplated by the companies op- 
posing the rate reduction. Thus the 
final decision may be made by the 
courts. 

GLENN NIXON 
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“GOOD MANNERS IN ADVERTISING. 
Since beginning to advertise, the distilling 
industry has made every effort to keep 
within the bounds of good taste. The Dis- 
tilled Spirits Institute, set up in Washington 
by the leading distillers, acts to see that 
the regulations of the Federal Alcohol Ad- 
ministration are carried out and also exer- 
cises a censorship of its own. Every liquor 
advertisement is submitted to the Insti- 
tute by its members for approval before 
publication. As a founder and member of 
the Institute, The House of Schenley has 
cooperated with this plan in every possible 
way. We go even further: 

“Before any Schenley advertisement is 





submitted to Washington, or to any of the 
Commissions in those States where sales 
outlets are operated by the State, a Schenley 
Board of Review passes upon it. It is 
Schenley policy to publish only such ad- 
vertising as will be beyond the criticism 
of reasonable and fair-minded people. 

“The sales progress of Schenley products, 
under this policy, has been eminently sat- 
isfactory. The American public, in 1935, 
purchased more whiskies from The House 
of Schenley than from any other distiller. 
Here is evidence that when products are 
right advertising can be polite and still do 
the job.” Reprint of an advertisement appear- 
ing in advertising publications. 


SCHENLEY 


Mark of Merit Whiskies 


SCHENLEY’s GOLDEN WEDDING 19 proor 


BLEND OF STRAIGHT WHISKIES 


Schenley Distributors, Inc., New York 
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OUNGSTERS weren't the only 
ones who stared with open 
mouths that day. A new kind of 
train was coming through at a hun- 
dred miles an hour, and a half million 
people lined the tracks to see it pass. 
They saw a silver bullet streaking 
across the 1015 miles from Denver 
to Chicago without a single stop; 
they saw history in the making. 
| ‘That streamlined train of steel, 
| forerunner of many others, drama- 
tized the fact that railroads are “go- 
| ing places” today. As the world 
moves ahead they are keeping pace. 
The iron horse becomes a steel grey- 
hound that eats up distance with 
incredible ease, comfort and safety. 
Remember when it used to take 
| the better part of a week to cross 
the continent? Today you step 
aboard a train at Chicago and whisk 
the 2228 miles to Los Angeles in 
| 52 hours. You cover the 431-mile 
| jump from Chicago to St. Paul in 
| 389 minutes... the 488 miles between 
Chicago and Omaha in 480 minutes. 
Over the length and breadth of the 
land, speed is the order of the day. 
Running time between New York and 
Chicago is at the rate of 961 miles in 990 
minutes; between Boston and Providence 
43.8 miles in 44 minutes; between New 
York and Washington 226% miles in 
225 minutes; while the 86 miles from 
the North Philadelphia Station to New 
| York are clipped off in 82 minutes. 
Freight trains, too, have felt the urge 
to hurry, and there is overnight service 


THEY SAW RAILROAD HISTORY 
MADE THAT DAY 





AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY 


now on many runs that once required days. 

Hand in hand with this advance in 
speed has gone a marvelous record of 
safety. Not one single passenger was 
killed in a train collision or derailment on 
an American railroad in the year 1935. 
The railroads have had to economize 
through the great depression, but never 


CANADIAN BRIDGE COMPANY, LTD. 


UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 


at the price of safety. 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY [¢ 
CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION 
FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING AND DRY DOCK COMPANY 
SCULLY STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 

















UNITED STATES STEEL 








As the railroads prosper, United States 
Steel prospers, for we are both their 
largest supplier and their largest custom- 
er. Our metallurgists, laboratories, and 
plants are working now on the new and 
better steels that are demanded in the 
new railroad era that has so well begun. 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 
COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANS 
NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY 
* TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY 
United States Steel Corporation Subsidiaries) : 




















G For Your Friends 
—a Sample Copy 


If among your friends, 
there are some who would 
like to keep up with what 
is going on—if you hesitate 
to tell them how useful you 
find The United States 
News—ask us to tell them 
for you. We will be glad to 
send a sample copy with- 
out cost to you. 

Just send us the names 


and addresses. 
appreciate The United 
States News. 
preciate an opportunity te 
tell them about it. 


They will 


We will ap- 


Circulation Department 
The United States News 
2203 M. Street, N. W. 
Washiiigten, PD. C. 
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, rapid-fire developments. 
* * * 
Taxes to force industry to prime its own 


pump. 
* + 


The President explains how new corpora- 
tion taxes would work. 

New moves to ease the effects of competi- 
tion get attention of Congress and Trade 
Commission. 


* * * 
Relief remains on the doorstep. 
x * 


‘ONGRESS, doddling along toward what it 
thought would be an early adjournment, is 
suddenly electrified by the turn of events. 

Mr. Roosevelt, in the name of reform, revenue 
and recovery, asks for a revolution in the basis 
of taxing corporation earnings. 

At the same time he is sending word that an- 
other vital issue—relief—will be tossed into the 
legislative arena within a week or two. 

All of a sudden, too, the following happens: 

Life is pumped into a modified plan to require 
that industries doing business with the Govern- 
ment maintain standards of wages and hours 
like those of NRA. 

Support musters behind the Robinson-Patman 
bill to limit the market advantages accruing to 
chain stores through discounts based on large 
scale purchases. 

The Federal Trade Commission demonstrates 
how anti-trust laws still function. 

The Senate lobby investigation wheels into ac- 
tion with investigation of messages sent by 
business men and business organizations. 

A rise in unemployment brings new White 
House conferences on plans to induce or force 
industry to shorten hours of work. 

These developments, combined with tax plans 
and relief spending plans, caused some busi- 
ness leaders to conclude that the “breathing 
spell” assured them late last Summer now is 
ended. 


1933 PROBLEMS STILL PRESENT 


Others were not so sure. Some of them have 
been recent visitors at the White House where 





—Underwood & Underwood. 
FAVORS CHAIN STORE CURB 
Senator Robinson of Arkansas, Majority Leader, 
informs a mass meeting of independent retailers in 
Washington that the bill he is sponsoring with 
Representative Patman to end alleged price dis- 
crimination in favor of chain stores will receive 
early action on Capitol Hill. 











they learned from the President some of the 
pressing problems. 

These include: 

A budget dangerously out of kilter. 

A relief problem as big as at any time during 
the depression. 

A sharper than seasonal bulge in unemploy- 
ment, in the face of fairly active business. 

After three years in office President Roose- 
velt finds himself wrestling with those same 
major problems that confronted him back in 
March, 1933. 


Theory of New Tax Plan 


Would Force Industry . 
To Prime Its Own Pump 


AT THE bottom of the President’s new tax 
~"~ plan—aimed at corporation surpluses—is the 
idea of trying to force industry to prime its own 
pump. 

The New Deal for three years has endeavored 
to speed up the business machine by large scale 
Government spending. Now its officials are 
worried over the debts that are piling up and 
over the lack of effective results as reflected in 
reemployment. 

Their researches have convinced them that 
corporations are storing up huge amounts of 
money in the form of unspent earnings. 

So now the plan is to force industry to dis- 
gorge in the hope that two results will follow: 
First, that money will be poured out into the 
pockets of individuals who will spend it on new 
homes, new automobiles and other goods; and, 
second, that the Federal Government can cap- 
ture about $1,600,000,000 of this money from 
taxes on 1936 individual incomes, thereby easing 
the deficit problem. 

To be understood, the new tax plan, some 
Treasury officials point out, must be placed in a 
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‘ONGRESS jolted into action by series of 
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Ideas Bob Into the Limelight—A Tax 
nation— Employment Problems Remain 
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AROUND THE CLOCK IN WASHINGTON—LOBBIES AND TAXES 


— waits for no one in the Capital. 


proper setting. Following are points to be con- 
sidered. 

1.—The Federal Government has to have’ more 
income. Mr. Roosevelt estimates that the end of 
processing taxes threw his budget plans out of 
kilter to the extent of $1,017,000,000. The veter- 
ans’ bonus threw it out by the amount of $120,- 
000,000 a year. These upsets are before con- 
sideration of relief costs, which will amount to 
around $2,000,000,000 additional. Officials con- 
cluded that the income problem simply had to 
be met at once. 

2.—Experience a year ago with “soak-the-rich” 
taxes on individual incomes proved to the satis- 
faction of Congress and the President that sim- 
ple increases in income tax rates on higher in- 
comes would not yield the needed money. 

3—The fact that 1936 is a campaign year, 
yet a year in which new taxes are imperative, 
made some forms of taxation politically difficult. 
Thus, the President’s opponents were all set to 
pounce on his expected recommendation of per- 
manent new excise taxes on foodstuffs to finance 
the new farm program. And soundings among 
Congressmen revealed strong opposition to a 
broader range of income taxes reaching down to 
lower income groups with a higher rate than at 
present. 

4.—Treasury experts for years, not only in this 
country, but abroad as well, have been seeking 
a way to effect broader taxes on undistributed 
corporation earnings. These are earnings that 
have gone to surplus. The conclusion was 
reached that this was the time to step in with a 
revolutionary change in corporation tax methods. 


‘OVER-SAVING’ IS BLAMED 


But back of that decision were arguments that 
weighed heavily with the White House. 

From the start of the New Deal a group of 
advising economists in Washington has con- 
tended that “over-saving” by corporations had 
much to do with causing the depression. 

They argue that the very fact of huge surplus 
accumulations forced corporations to expand 
their plants at a rapid rate, to pour out money 
to buy up competitors at inflated values, to over- 
capitalize in a variety of ways and to siphon 
money into channels of stock market and real 
estate speculation. 

Pressure, these economists argue, was on the 
side of accumulation instead of on the side of 
distribution of earnings in the form of higher 
wages or lower prices or both. As a result, the 
vast plant expansion and vast speculation was 
left without the needed purchasing power on 
which it could be supported. The collapse fol- 
lowed. 


Taxes Hold the Stage 


Proposed New Revenue Laws 
Dominate Business Thought 


YHE New Deal—building largely on the Federal 

taxing power—now provides business men 

with two revenue plans of uncertain effect to 
ponder. 

One is the pay roll tax, now piling up in the 
start of what is planned as the eventual source 
of $3,000,000,000 a year. 

The second is in the form of a proposed com- 
plete reshaping of the corporation tax system. 
The present tax of from 12 to 15 per cent on 
corporation income would be repealed, if Con- 
gress agrees, and in its place would come a tax of 
from 20 to 40 per cent on the undistributed por- 
tion of the income. Then to catch any money dis- 
tributed to avoid the new-style corporation tax, 


Close on the heels of the 
President's tax recommendations, specialists in the field of money 
go into a huddle to devise plans for raising additional revenue. 

Left: Among those taking a prominent part in the House 
Ways and Means Committee search for new taxes are (left to right) 
George Haas, Director of Research and Statistics of the Treasury 
Department; L. H. Parker, Chief of Staff, Joint Committee on Tax- 
ation, and Herman Oliphant, General Counsel of the Treasury. 
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all dividends would be made subject to the nor- 
mal as well as the surtax rates on individual 
income. 

But what would be the expected effect of this 
change? How would it be expected to work in 
practice? 

Answers to those questions are found to be 
about as numerous and divergent as the opinions 
of the experts interviewed. 

Some of the Government tax experts contend 
that a tax designed to force corporations to pay 
out their earnings would add to business in- 
stability. Their point is that corporation sur- 
pluses through the depression enabled many 
employers to keep men at work and to main- 
tain dividends when otherwise they would have 
been forced to throw more people out of work 
and to end dividends. 

Experts holding this view say that the Gov- 

ernment is giving up a sure source of about 
$1,000,000,000 in taxes in a partial gamble that 
taxes based on undistributed earnings would 
yield $1,600,000,000. 
* But others among the Government experts in- 
sist that the present tax system which really en- 
courages building up of surpluses in effect adds 
to instability by draining income out of the 
stream of purchasing power or else diverting it 
into channels that upset the industria] balance. 
They argue that corporation earnings should be 
taxed as heavily as individual earnings. 


SURPLUSES VS. RESERVES 

One of the first questions asked following an- 
nouncement of the new plan was whether cor- 
poration reserves would be subject to tax. 

President Roosevelt, in reply to that question, 
told newspaper men that the new taxes would 
not apply against normal reserves for deprecia- 
tion and depletion of corporation property. But 
he said that a surplus was an entirely different 
thing from a reserve. The surplus, which would 
be heavily taxed unless distributed, he described 
as undistributed earnings which are not neces- 
sary for the immediate conduct of the business. 


Mr. Roosevelt also outlined to newspaper men 
one of the examples that induced him to recom- 
mend the new form of corporation tax. He said, 
with his words paraphrased: 

Suppose two individuals have a nice little cor- 
poration that is making money. They control 
51 per cent of the stock. There are 150 others 
owning the 49 per cent. The two controlling in- 
terests say to themselves: although we made 
$100,000 this year we can get along without any 
dividends because we have outside sources of 
income. 

So, the President observed, they put this $100,- 
000 into additions to plant with the idea of get- 
ting out more money later. Other stockholders 
complain because they are dependent on earn- 
ings of that company for part of their liveli- 
hood. Yet now there is no way for them to get 
their portion of the earnings. 


DANGER OF MORE SPECULATION? 

That, the President thought, is hardly fair. 
He believes that the new type of tax would cause 
a distribution of earnings and then if plant ex- 
pansion is needed the stockholders can be asked 
to subscribe to additional stock for the purpose. 

Mr. Roosevelt was asked whether he didn’t 
think that the proposed new tax would retard 
expansion of industry. 

He replied that on the contrary he believed 
that it would help expansion where justified, 
but would make more difficult any unjustified ex- 
pansion by forcing management to put its plans 
out into the open. 

Inside the Treasury, one argument being ad- 
vanced against the plan for taxing undivided 








Right: On the Senate side of the Capitol members of the Lobby 
committee resume their investigation into the various methods alleged 
to have been used by individuals, firms and corporations in their effort 
to prevent enactment of the utility holding company bill and other 
New Deal legislation but recess after a few days. 
committee conducting the inquiry are (left to right) Senators Hugo 
Black of Alabama, Chairman, Sherman Minton of Indiana and Lewis 
B. Schwellenbach of W 


Members of the 


ashington. 





corporation earnings is that forced distribution 
of funds now might only add fuel to speculation 
in the stock market as recipients of added funds 
tried to find use for them. 


Inside Congress, the chief argument against 
the plan is that it would penalize corporate 
thrift and make the corporate structure of the 
country less stable. 

Those supporting the new tax proposal reply, 
however, that corporations could set aside as 
much as 40 per cent of their earnings without 
paying more of a tax than they now pay. The 
difference there is that stockholders, receiving 
the remainder of the earnings, would be taxed 
at regular income tax rates where now only sur- 
taxes apply. 

Congress has settled down for a series of ar- 
guments pro and con, 

Taxes, though, dominate the Washington 
scene in a year when first plans called for them 
to be taboo. 


NRA Idea Won't Down 


Congress Considers Rules 
To Enforce Competition 


EW rules of business competition—of the 
type NRA codes once were to provide—are 
shaping up in bills before Congress, strongly 
supported, and in actions by the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

The character of the proposed rules is shown 
by late developments. These include: 

1.—Revival in modified form of the plan to 
require that all persons doing business with the 
Federal Government conform to wage and hour 
and collective bargaining requirements outlined 
by the Government. 

2—Increased backing in Congress for the 
bills of Senator Robinson (Dem.) of Arkansas 
and Representative Patman (Dem.) of Texas 
to limit the use of price discounts and trade al- 
lowances in merchandise sales. These bills are 
aimed at chain stores. 

3.—A far-reaching order by the Federal Trade 
Commission directing the Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Company to cease and desist from price dis- 
criminations in sales of automobile tires to 
Sears-Roebuck & Company. 


FIGHT ON CHAIN STORES 


Last Summer, when the President was smart- 
ing under the criticism that followed the end 
of NRA, he endorsed a plan of Senator Walsh 
(Dem.) of Massachusetts to require that every 
employer doing business with the Federal Gov- 
ernment, directly or indirectly, would have to 
meet NRA wage and hour and collective bar- 
gaining standards. 

This plan was unable, however, to muster suf- 
ficient support for enactment and the President 
withdrew his active interest. The whole idea 
was dormant until a few days ago, when Repre- 
sentative Healey (Dem.), of Somerville, Mass., 
brought out a revised bill that is due to have 
some Administration support. 


Under the new plan, contractors doing busi- 
ness directly with the Government would be re- 
quired to meet labor standards established by 
the terms of the bid. But that is about all. Un- 
like the original bill, the new one does not re- 
quire that firms supplying material to Govern- 
ment contractors must meet identical labor 
standards. Neither does it affect those borrow- 
ing from the Government. 

The long battle between independent mer- 
chants and chain stores—waged for years in 
state legislatures—now is finding its way into 





Congress. Interest in the outcome of the first 
maneuver has reached a high pitch. 

Senator Robinson and Representative Patman 
propose—according to the preamble of their bill 
—to “make it unlawful for any person engaged 
in commerce to discriminate in price or terms 
of sale between purchasers of commodities of 
like grade and quality, to prohibit payment of 
brokerage or commission under certain condi- 
tions, to suppress pseudo-advertising allowances, 
and to protect the independent merchant, the 
public whom he serves, and the manufacturer 
from whom he buys, from exploitation by un- 
fair competitors.” 

Chain store interests and mail order interests 
contend that this bill is aimed to prevent com- 
petition that comes from the economies of large 
scale operation. 

Independent merchant groups, on the other 
hand, argue that it will simply correct unfair 
trade practices that have resulted in discrim- 
inations against them. 

Senator Robinson claims that passage is as- 
sured in the Senate. The outcome in the House 
is uncertain. 

This legislative fight is going along with what 
promises to be a legal fight on much the same 
issue. 


BATTLE OVER TIRE SALES 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, 
through its president, has announced that it will 
go to court to contest an order by the Federal 
Trade Commission directing it to end price dis- 
counts given Sears-Roebuck & Company either 
by lowering prices to its other customers or rais- 
ing those to the mail order house. 

hy the controversy? 

ecause the Trade Commission, after two and 
one-half years of investigation, has decided that 
price advantages given to Sears-Roebuck con- 
stitute unfair competition and are tending to- 
ward monopoly. 

This the rubber company denies and is pre- 
paring to argue in court. 

FTC charged that the rubber manufacturers 
and the mail order house entered into a secret 
agreement involving assignment of stock and 
payment of cash by the manufacturer to obtain 
the business of supplying tires to the dis- 
tributors. 

The Trade Commission finding and order 
dramatized the issue that the independent mer- 
chants are seeking to raise in Congress. 





—Underwood & Underwood. 
TOO MUCH TRADE CONTROL? 


Harper Sibley, President of the Chamber of Com- 

merce of the United States, tells the Senate In- 

terstate Commerce Committee that the Wheeler- 

Rayburn bill to expand the investigative powers of 

the FTC is a “most extraordinary delegation of 
power.” 











Problem of the Jobless 


Government Back Where It 
Started Three Years Ago 


HATEVER the reason, industry is not—in 
any important degree—absorbing the re- 
mainder of the nation’s unemployed. 

The result is that the President finds the re- 
lief problem back on his doorstep in as big a 
way as when he first confronted it back in 1933. 

Most farmers ‘are back in the profit range, 
much of industry is earning money again, the 
bulk of private debtors have their debts under 
control. 

But the unemployed remain to remind the 
country that its depression problems are not 
solved. Proposed new taxes won’t even touch 
the fiscal problem that grows from this condi- 
tion. 

A confidential estimate of the relief load— 
Federal, State and local—made for work relief 
officials is understood to show that about 5,250,- 
000 families are being helped by Government 
through work relief and local doles. That is 
near the depression peak. 

The Federal Government is giving wages to 
about 3,750,000 of this number at a ocst of not 
far from $200,000,000 a month. 

Plans are being laid to cut the load to 3,000,- 
000 families, with an outlay of not more than 
$150,000,000 a month. That adjustment would 
follow the seasonal pick-up in employment 
which is at hand. 

But there is no tangible sign that the year- 
‘round relief load is being lowered appreciably. 

As far as care of the unemployed goes, the 
Government finds itself right back where it 
Started three years ago. 

Owen Scorr. 
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ENRY A. WALLACE, Secretary of 


taxes had been demanded to finance 


Agriculture, after struggling Simple Controls Replace the Intricate production control, the President 


turned to a new form of income tax. 


over details involved in operating . : . i 
ten Gniiente Gaik ith ceectiaiiin Patterns of Old Triple-A His recommendation to Congress 


is that only a temporary excise tax 





program, emerged with the follow- 
ing conclusion: untary plan of crop adjustment now 


“Production control of individual | %@ absent. 
1. The system by which all coop- 


farm commodities is simply not pos- erating farmers retired a definite 
sible under this plan. There will be proportion of their farm from use 
no contracts between the govern- in producing basic crops, including 
ment and individual farmers. With- | livestock, is ended. 

out control of production, it may | 2: The formula for operating 


processing tax machinery in a way 
not be feasible to obtain exact parity | to assure cooperating farmers a 
of prices on a pre-war basis. 


: : Pee “eel 
The Secretary of Agriculture definite portion of the national in 


come, has had to be scrapped. 
wants the country to know that the All that remains of the intricate 
new soil-conservation AAA is not the 


: AAA control machinery. is the au- 
old production-control AAA dressed : x 
} : thority to promise farmers some 
up in different clothing. y P 


i dition that they place 
His aides, working night and day eubsidy on con on vo yP 


Sent hi { ti a portion of their land in soil con- 
te pectecs mas rating SE CpetAUng serving crops, or in other ways seek 
the soil conservation program, agree. | 


to build up the fertility of their land. 
Two essential features of the vol- | 
PROBLEMS TO BE SOLVED 


Questions arising over the method 
and the amount of payment for soil 
conservation have official minds in 
a whirl. 

Who is to be eligible for soil-con- 
servation bounties? How many will 
be expected to apply? How can pay- 
ments be made to farmers who al- 
ready practice soil conservation? Is 
there anyway to determine whether | 
the money will go around? How 











° large should subsidies be to attract 
Give your Manhattan farmer cooperation? What can be 
j hi ° fi sth done if farmers figure that they can 
ous new lavor wi make more money by farming their 


soil to the limit? 
Mount Vernon Those are simply sample ques- 
STRAIGHT RYE WHISKEY tions that are having to be answered | 


in a hurry. 
Bottled in bond under U. S. ; 
Government eunereloien Mr. Wallace and his assistants are 


#4 years old—full 100 proof counting on the education that the 


The A.M. 8. Division of Notional Dictillese AAA control programs gave in 
i id farmer cooperation to help them ar- 


| 

| 

Products Corporation, Baltimore, Md. 
rive at answers and to make the 
& Good Guide to Good Whishey new program function with some de- 





gree of effectiveness. | 
They took their plan to the coun- | 





should be levied on farm products 


try at the close of the past week, | to help meet losses incurred as a re- 
explaining details so far as deter- | sult of the Supreme Court decision 
mined, to regional méetings of rep- upsetting processing taxes. 


resentative farmers in the South 


and the Middle West. NEWEST PLAN OF FINANCING 
Throughout those sessions, AAA Mr. Roosevelt intends to finance 
officials stressed that from now on the plan of soil conservation— 
the success or failure of the plan to | Which Congress says can cost up to 
pay farmers for conserving their $500,000,000 a year—by taxes on cor- 
soil would depend entirely on indi- | poration earnings. 
vidual cooperation, with the Gov- Congress previously had been ex- 
ernment able only to make condi- | pecting that he would propose to 
tional offers. finance the plan by new processing 
Farm representatives were re- | taxes in the form of excises on a 
ported to have shown disappoint- wide range of farm products. The 
ment over the general nature of the President proposes that excises be 
new program as contrasted with the only temporary and at a low rate. 
old. Secretary Wallace explained, | He said: 


however, that the Government was “By increasing the number of 
going as far as the Supreme Court commodities so taxed, by greatly 
permitted. lowering the rates of the old proc- 

Answering the argument that the | essing tax and by spreading the tax 
new soil conservation plan is as il- over two or three years, only a rela- 
legal as the old production control tively light burden would be im- 
plan, the Secretary said: posed on the producers, consumers 


“I do not believe the Supreme | °F processors.” 


Court can find against us in this | « ” 

particular approach, and I think it HOT MONEY, WALLACE SAYS: 

is so absolutely and manifestly in | Mr. Wallace is not taking back his 

line with the general welfare under | Charge that the Supreme Court or- 
der returning $180,000,000 in proc- 


the new routine that neither the | 4 t : testa : 

Supreme Court nor that other | essing taxes to processors, following 
| the AAA decision, constituted “the 
| 


‘Supreme Court’ which is the balance | . ‘ Z 
of public opinion in all classes, can greatest legalized steal in American 


| find against us.” | history.” 
| Instead, this past week he said 
FARM RELIEF TAXES | that there is a feeling now among 


The trials and tribulations of | processors that this returned tax 
New Deal plans for farm relief are | fund is “hot money.” In underworld 


| credited by Mr. Roosevelt with giv- parlance, “hot money” is stolen 


ing rise to his proposal to assess | money. 

new taxes against corporation earn- | The President is asking Congress 

ings. to get back most of this fund by a 
Instead of turning again to excise | special “windfall” tax aimed at the 

taxes on farm products to raise | special income that has accrued to 


| money to finance soil conservation | some processors through refunds of 


in the same way that processing processing taxes. 














Guinea Pigs 


N the laboratories of the Gulf Research & 


These are, in effect, mechanical guinea pigs. 
Give them an injection of gasoline or oil or 
grease, and their reactions—recorded by super- amples of the intricate testing apparatus with 
sensitive instruments—will tell just how that which Gulf scientists carry on their quest for 
injection works. Thus is determined in advance, _ better fuels and lubricants. 
with unbelievable accuracy, the behavior of Gulf Oil Corporation of Pennsylvania... 
Gulf petroleum products in action. 





“WE ARE NOW CLIMBING PIKE'S PEAK...” This is an uncanny device which 
tests the hill-climbing properties of gasoline. It translates “knocks” into 
electrical energy, records them on a dial. So, without leaving the laboratory, 
Gulf scientists can drive up mountains, and apply their findings to stepping up 
the smooth power of That Good Gulf Gasoline. 





Development Coxponstion are curious ma- _ history of product improvement would rapidly 
chines of metal and ‘glass, with electrical come to an end. For to the scientist, such knowl- 
nervous systems. edge is power—power to create a better product 
than has ever existed before. 





HOW SLIPPERY IS OIL? This is Gulf’s “oiliness” machine. Its function—to de- 
termine the friction coefficients, or slipperiness, of different lubricants. With 
it, Gulf establishes exactly the proper degree of oiliness necessary for various 
thin-film lubricant applicatiogs, 


DETROIT APPLAUDS... Mightily impressed are automotive engineers with this 
powerful instrument—designed and built in the Gulf Research Laboratories. 
It is the first bearing machine ever built that tests any type of bearing under 
actual service conditions. Thus Gulf is able to recommend the most efficient 
lubricant for any specific bearing. 





with Dials 


Without such information, petroleum’s long 


On this page are shown a few typical ex- 


Gulf Refining Company 





WHERE WINTER IS 12 MONTHS LONG. Here, in this oversize 
ice box, motors are started up and operated in sub-zero weather 
every day of the year. Thus do Gulf scientists discover the 
ideal oil and gasoline properties for winter driving—then build 
those properties into Gulf products. 
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THE NEW FARM PROGRAM TAKES SHAPE. 









































































NATIONAL 
- STEEL; 


A NEW STEEL MILL 
for Larger and Finer Sheets 


The Great Lakes Steel Corporation, a division of National 
Steel, has just put into operation a new mill for hot and 
cold rolled sheets. It was but six years ago that the origi- 
nal giant plant of this company was opened. The new 96” 
mill is the largest four-high continuous sheet mill in the 
world. 


Today, Great Lakes Steel Corporation is in a position to 
serve satisfactorily all steel consuming markets. Product 
quality, the prime reason for the company’s success, is 
founded on the demonstrated ability to meet the most 
rigid specification requirements. t 


NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 















































PITTSBURGH, PA. j 
Owning and Operating: / 
Weirton Steel Company . . . « « « « « Weirton, W.Va 
Great Lakes Steel Corporation . . . . . « « Detroit, Mich, 
Hanna Iron Ore Company . . . « 6 « « « Cleveland, Ohio 
The Hanna Furnace Corporation . Buffah, N. Y. & Detrat, Mich, 
The Producers Steamship Company . . . . « Cleveland, Ohio 
Oca cae een ee nema 
j 















































WRESE STARTING POINTS” 


In SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH, there is no end to any road. Every 
discovery, every bit of new knowledge—even every failure—may suggest new fields for study. 


The Mazpa lamp was an achievement. If tonight's illumination had to be produced with the 
carbon-filament lamps of 1904, our nightly lighting bill would jump $5,000,000. But the G-E 
scientists who perfected it, in the Research Laboratory in Schenectady, N. Y., were not satisfied. 
They were already following the trails opened by lamp research. 


One trail led to the high-vacuum tube and all its applications —radiobroadcasting, sensitive 
jadio reception, the host of services that tubes perform. Another led to tungsten points for 
automobile ignition, saving motorists millions of dollars each year. Others produced new 
safeguards for health—new weapons against disease. For these and other discoveries, the 
lamp was a Starting point. 

Dr. Willis R. Whitney, Vice President in Charge of G-E Research, sees in the future the 
promise of yet greater things. ‘‘Discoveries and inventions are not terminals,’’ he says, ‘‘they 
are fresh starting points from which we can climb to new knowledge.” 

Fresh starting points, new trails, paths to greater usefulness—these are the goals of the G-E 
research that has saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars for everv. dollar it has 
earned for General Electric. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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+ LABOR: 


EDERAL mediators of industrial 
disputes measured their strength 
last week in vain efforts to settle 


Federal Mediators Fail to Make Progress in Disputes at 


two of the bitterest labor battles of | 


recent months. 

One was a three-weeks-old strike 
of rubber workers in the Goodyear 
plant at Akron, Ohio, where an in- 
junction against picketing is openly 
flouted. ‘Those who have ceased 
work number 14,000. 

The other was a strike of building 
service employes in New York City, 
where an estimated 30,000 elevator 
operators and other employes of 
some 1,700 buildings walked out to 
enforce a demand for increased 
wages and a closed shop. 

The Akron dispute, beginning with 
the discharge of 70 men and a un- 
ion demand that thereafter three 
days’ notice be given the union when 
men were to be laid off, turned into 
a battle for union recognition by the 
management. 

Paul W. Litchfield, president of the 
Goodyear Rubber & Tire Company, 
issued a statement in which he re- 
fused to deal with the union, even 
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THE STORY OF TWO BITTER ST RIKES + 





New York and Akron—Coal Act Decision Impending 


departed with little hope of immedi- 
ate settlement. 

Mr. Litchfield asked the sheriff to 
set a day on which the injunction 


| against picketers would be enforced, 


and on that day he proposed to open 
the plant with a substitute labor 
force. The mayor, the police chief 
and the Governor of the State had 
been appealed to in vain to enable 
the company to resume operations. 
Labor leaders, on the other hand, 
assert that the threat will be met 


| with a spread of the strike to other 
| plants. 


VIOLENCE IN NEW YORK 
In contrast with the Akron scene, 
the strike in New York was attended 


| by plenty of violence 


if a majority of the employes should | 


choose it as their bargaining agency. 

Reasons were two. The first was 
that the law does not require it. 
The second, he said, “we won't dis- 
cuss.” 

Mr. Litchfield’s contention that 
the law does not require bargaining 
with the majority spokesmen of em- 
ployes is in line with the contention 
of many leaders of large industries, 
who hold that their business is not 
in interstate commerce and that, 
therefore, the National Labor Re- 
lations Act does not apply to them. 

So strongly held is this view that 
attorneys for the Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corporation walked out of a 
Labor Board hearing last week when 


the Board overruled their conten- 


tion that the steel business was 
purely intrastate. 


Edward F. McGrady, Assistant Sec- | 
retary of Labor, after conferring | strike throughout the country. 


| 


When tall office and apartment 
buildings were deserted by service 
employes, owners promptly engaged 
other workers, many of them obtain- 
ed from detective agencies special- 
izing in strike-breaking activities. 
Employes so provided are referred to. 
in labor parlance, as “finks.” 

The use of professional strike 
breakers in American labor disputes 
is usually a signal for violence. 
Flying squadrons of union forces 
clashed frequently with their pro- 
fessional foes, keeping police on the 
qui vive to avoid riots. Despite their 
efforts a crowd of 5,000 strikers and 
their sympathizers marched down 
Park Avenue, inflicting property 
damage on many buildings manned 
by strike-breakers. A limited num- 
ber of owners capitulated to labor 
demands. 

Federal offers of mediation were 
refused by building owners, while 
union leaders, promised support to 
the limit by their national head- 
quarters, spoke of a spread of the 


While these instances of outright 





with both sides in the Akron dispute, 





Electric Power For Farmers 


{Continued from Page /.] 
being available for allotment with- 
out this condition. 

Senator William H. King (Dem.), 
of Utah, had sought to have substi- 
tuted for the bill adopted one set- 
ting aside only 10 million dollars 
yearly for the program and cutting 
down the period of repayment to 20 
years. His bill was defeated. 

The terms he proposed are those 
now applying to loans made by the 
present Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration, operating under the 
Work-Relief Act. Total funds ear- 
marked in the ten months in which 
the REA has been operating total 
a little over 8 million dollars. Asa 
result, 27,000 farm homes will re- 
ceive current for the first time. 


GROWTH IN FARM USE 


The REA claims credit for inciting 
the private utility industry to has- 
ten the electrification of farms. 

A record of progress made in this 
field was set forth last week by the 
Edison Electric Institute. 

For the year 1935, new farm cus- 
tomers numbered 44,480, which was 
a substantial gain over new cus- 
tomers added in 1934. These had 
totaled 30,400. The record high was 








Communism: Views 


Of Hamilton J. Fish 


[Continued from Page 14.) 
lice, our courts, or our jails; the only 
thing they fear is to be deported 
back home. I am convinced that if 
a few hundred of the leading alien 
communists and other alien agita- 
tors were deported these 
growths would soon cease to spread 
or bother the American people. 

In conclusion, if the American 
people want to avoid giving encour- 
agement to Communism they should 
steer a course without fear or favor 
along the beaten paths of our rep- 


| 


| 
| 


in 1928, when 113,000 new rural 
users were obtained. 
The Institute reports some fig- 


| ures that illustrate the difficulty of 


| 
| 


| only $500 or less. 


complete electrification of American 
farms. It points out that 40 per 
cent of all farms have houses worth 
In view of the 


| fact that wiring and the commoner 





resentative and constitutional form | 


of government and away from eco- 
nomic and political dictatorship. 
There must be no compromise with 
with the class hatred and socialism 
of the New Deal, or turning back to 
the old order of special privilege and 
domination by wealth and reaction. 


win, must reaffirm its early princi- 
ples enunciated by Abraham Lin- 
coln that labor is prior to capital 
and that human rights are superior 
to property rights, and stand on a 
sound, sane and liberal platform of 
a square deal for the farmers, the 
wage earners, business men and 
private property under the confines 
of the Constitution. 

As one who has spoken in forty 
States within the last year, I am 
convinced that Senator Borah more 
nearly represents the ideals and 
principles of Abraham Lincoln and 
his love of popular institutions and 
the square deal of Theodore Roose- 
veit, and is the only Republican who 
is sure of winning and who would 
put an end to the present political 


appliances involve a cost of about 
$350, it is inferred that not more 
than 60 per cent of all farms are 
prospects for electric service. 

Thus, while only 121% per cent of 
all farms have electricity, this pro- 
portion amounts to more than 20 
per cent of the farms for which the 
service is economically feasible. So, 
at least, the Edison Electric Insti- 
tute concludes, although TVA offi- 
cials assert that electricity may 
feasibly be supplied to many farms 
held too poor by the Institute. 


TVA’s NORRIS DAM 

Most electricity conscious of all 
United States Presidents, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt celebrated the third an- 
niversary of his entrance into the 
White House by pressing a golden 
telegraph key. An electrical im- 
pulse was thereby transmitted 500 
miles to Norris dam, there to give 
the signal for closing the. sluice 
gates in the dam’s 265-foot wall. 

This dam, completed last week, 
is the first to be constructed by 
the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
Wilson dam, from which the TVA 
now sells power, was completed by 
the War Department in 1926. 

For five months the waters of the 
Clinch River will rise behind the wall 
before it begins to turn the two 66,- 
000 horsepower generators. The 


alien | Work, declared the President, is a 


practical symbol of better life. 

The Norris dam, creating a lake 
with a 705-mile shore line, is de- 
signed primarily as a regulator of 
the flow of the Tennessee River, 
into which the Clinch River empties. 

By regulating the water flow, 
floods will be avoided, navigation 
channels will be made more use- 
ful throughout the year, and finally, 
the power output of the Wilson 
dam, 234 miles below, will be made 
much more valuable. 

The reason why the power out- 
put will be improved is that depend- 


| able, all-year-round wer is th 
The Republican Party, if it wants to | 4 - , * 


which can be sold at by far the best 
price. When a dam’s effectiveness 
Swings between 25,000 and 625,000 


| horsepower, as in the case of Wil- 


son dam in the past, the greater 
part of the available power is rela- 
tively valueless. The Norris dam is 
expected to remedy this condition 
by regularizing the water flow. 
Boulder dam, to which Uncle Sam 
accepted title last week, is the high- 
est in the world. It cost about 50 
million dollars to construct against 
the 36 million dollars which the 
TVA is investing in the Norris dam. 
Boulder dam backs up the waters 


| of the Colorado River by a 727-foot 


dictatorship by restoring a govern- | 


ment of law instead of by executive 
order. 


wall. It generator rating is about 
600,000 horsepower. Power sales 
have been contracted for on a basis 
which is estimated to return to the 
Government the cost of the dam 
several times over in the course of 
50 years. 








labor-industry warfare were unfold- | 
ing themselves, a more fundamental | 


struggle was in preparation, to be | 
fought out before the Supreme Court | 


on March 11. 

Then it is that the validity of the 
Guffey Coal Act will be argued, a law 
which not only sets up a code for 
the soft coal industry but provides 
for regulation of labor relations 


through bargaining between a “na- | 


tional labor organization” and rep- 
resentatives of the operators. 

Such bargaining already takes 
place in the industry, but the law 
would give it statutory force. Fur- 
thermore, the law is intended to 
stabilize the industry in such a way 
as tu provide a firmer economic base 
for bargaining. In other words, it 
envisages a more stable revenue for 
the industry from which wages 
might be paid. 

Several coal companies challenge 
the law because it seeks to regulate 
by taxation, imposing a much higher 
rate on those not adhering to the 
code than on those firms which do. 


| They argue also, in briefs filed with 


the Court, that coal mining is not 
interstate commerce, and so Con- 
gress may not interfere in it. 
THREE STATES INTERVENE 

A surprise move by the defense 


was the filing of briefs by three coal- | 


producing States, Pennsylvania, New 
Mexico and Indiana. 
The States held that the States 


themselves are powerless to regulate | 


| the industry in the interests of their 





own citizens, and they lack this 
power because of the Constitution 
of the United States. 

In the first place, they hold that 
they are forbidden by the Constitu- 
tion to set prices on coal that comes 
into the State, a procedure that 
would be equivalent to setting up a 
tariff. 

Secondly, they are prevented by 


| economic facts from setting prices 


on coal mined within the State, or 
establishing labor standards better 
than those existing elsewhere, since 
to do so would drive their own mines 
out of business. 

From these facts they conclude, 








and urge on the Court, that only 
the Federal Government may deal 
adequately with the situation, and 
that it has the power to do so 


| through the clause which gives it 


control of interstate commerce. 

The United Mine Workers also 
filed a brief as friend of the Court. 
The brief held that the coal industry 
js chronically bankrupt with the re- 
sult that widespread misery exists 
in a large area of the nation. Only 
Federal power, it is asserted, can 


| remedy this situation, and that is 
| what the Guffey Act proposes to do. 


Joun W. TAYLOR 





ye = ANNUAL MEETING 
- The annual meeting of 
stockholders will be held 
on Wednesday, April 15, 
1936, at 10 o'clock A.M., 
at our registered office, 15 Exchange 
Place, Jersey City, N. J. 

Only stockholders of record at the 
close of business on Tuesday, March 
17, 1936, will be entitled to vote at 
said meeting notwithstanding any 
subsequent transfer of stock. 

The stock transfer books will not 
be closed 
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The Borden Company 
Watter H. ResMman, Secretary 























See Havana, the Panama Canal, and California at bargain low summer 
fares. 5,500 sparkling miles, more than two weeks of good fun and deli- 
cious food for less than nine dollars a day. President Liners, smooth-sailing 
ships, with every stateroom outside, outdoor pool, sunny decks, leave regu- 
larly from New York. Round trip fares are further reduced. Go both ways 
President Liner or one way President Liner, the other way train or plane. 


AND THEN HAWAII Include Hawaii in your summer trip for very 
little more. Sail all the way from New York to Honolulu via Havana, 
Panama, California. Stop over anywhere. Also Round the World cruises 
—$854 First Class. For details, see your Travel Agent or our office at 


TRANSPORTATION BLDG., WASHINGTON (METROPOLITAN 0695) 


DOLLAR 


Steamship Lines 























Metropolitan Life 
Insurance 


Policyholders 


have an interest in this Annual Report 


T may be assumed that these policyholders 
took out their insurance through a sense 
of responsibility for those in whose protection 
they are interested. 


When they pay their premiums, there falls 
upon the Insurance Company a responsibility 
to pay current claims and to provide adequate 
funds for the payment of all future obligations. 


ompany 


The figures below show the amount of the 
claims paid by this Company last year. They 
also show how well prepared the Company is 
to meet its responsibilities in the future. 


The number of policies and the amount of 
insurance in force reflect the confidence 
reposed in the Company by the people of the 
United States and Canada. 





Report for the Year Ending December 31, 1935 


(In accordance with the Annual Statement filed with the NewYork State Insurance Department) 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 


BUSINESS IN 1935 (YEAR’S FIGURES) 





Life: 


Ordinary. « « « - $10,483,415,421.00 
Industrial. « «§ . «  6,829,500,380.00 
Group ; Ss & = 8 . 2,956,433,775.00 


re a ae . $20,269,349,576.0C 


Accident and Health 
Weekly Indemnity 


Ordinary . 
Industrial . 
Group . « 
Total + 6 





$15,650,772.00 


Policies: 
Life (Including 1,670,041 Group 
Certificates) ....-.-. 
Accident and Health (Including 
865,981 Group Certificates) . . 


42,165,146 Death benefits 


1,082,250 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Assets . . © « + « « « «© $4,234,802,511.49 
Liabilities: 
Statutory Policy Reserve . 
Dividends payable to policy- 
holders in 1936 ... 
Other Liabilities . . « . 
Contingency Reserve 


Total Liabilities . . . 


3,689,776,768.00 


95,994,851.00 
144,221,171.70 
45,000,000.00 


$3,974,992,790.70 
$259,809,720.79 


ne 








policyholders 


| 
Dy) SS 


| 





Unassigned Funds (Surplus) . Increase in assets 


New Life Insurance issued: 


Revived and Increased - ; 3 


Payments to Beneficiaries 
and Policyholders: 


Other payments to 
policyholders . « 


Total Payments. « ; 


BUSINESS IN 1935 (DAILY AVERAGES) 
Life policies issued and revived per day 
Number of claims paid per day « « ; 


Life insurance issued, revived and ; 
increased perday . . . ~. . $10,327,510.00 


Payments to beneficiaries and 


reserve per day. . .. 3. 


3 + $1,116,686,662.00 
1,016,825,103.00 
3 ’ 172,083,462.00 
: « $2,305,595,227.00 
$813,312,899.00 





$157,889,172.69 


$377,362,411.32 
$535,251,584.01 





18,242 
2,280 


and addition to ° 
$2,330,620.00 


perday «3: 5 $674,485.00 





FREDERICK H. ECKER NEW YORK 


President 





The Metropolitan is a mutual organization. Its assets are held for the benefit of its policyholders; 
and any divisible surplus is returned to its policyholders in the form of dividends, 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


LEROY A. LINCOLN 


Vice-President and General Counsel 
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+ FINANCE: TREASURY’S NEW POLICIES + 


DMINISTRATION financial poli- 

cies, upset for two months, are 
once more getting back to a charted 
course. Confident that his worries 
are over for the present, Henry 
Morgenthau, Jr., Secretary of the 
Treasury, plans to take a few weeks 
vacation after again putting the 
nation’s finances in better order. 


The Secretary’s recent worries 
started early last January, when he 
least expected them. He had just 
completed two hard tasks, the De- 
cember financing and the prepara- 
tion of the budget for Presidential 
approval. Before him he saw easier 
times, with March income tax col- 
lections large enough to finance the 


| Mr. Morgenthau has to raise. 


deficit until June, when Congress | 


would be adjourned. 

But the very day the budget be- 
came public knowledge, Mr. Mor- 
genthau was beset by the first of a 
series of new troubles. He had 
counted on the Supreme Court up- 
holding the processing taxes and 
ordering the courts to turn over to 
the Treasury taxes which had been 
impounded during the previous six 
months. 

This the Court failed to do. 
his budget was upset by 
amount. In addition, 
reduced both sides of the budget by 
putting an end to AAA benefit pay- 


So | 
that | 
the Court 


ments as well as the processing 


taxes. 
Before long Congress and the 
President added new sums to the 

















— 
There’s a Life Insurance 


answer to every financial 
problem. Have you found 


the answer to yours? 






Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 

JOHN HANCOCK INQ 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Please send me your booklet, 


"Answering an Important Question.” 
Name 
Street and Now ...... eee eceeececess 
ee _ er 





























7 "DIVIDEND NOTICE 





THE TEXAS CORPORATION 


A dividend of one per cent (1%) or 25¢ 
per share, on the par value of the shares 
of The Texas Corporation has been de- 
clared this day, payable on April 1, 1936, 
to stockholders of record as shown by 
the books of the corporation at the close 
of business on March 6, 1936. The 
stock transfer books will remain open. 
C. E. Woopsrince 
February 20, 1936 Treasurer 





134TH Consecutive Dividend paid 
by The Texas Corporation and its 
predecessor, The Texas Company 








Federal Securities Sell Quickly—Silver 


From Canada—Reserve Bank Changes | 


money he must raise in the form of 
a new half billion dollar farm pro- 
gram and approval of the payment 
to farmers of sums promised them 
before the AAA was finally declared 
unconstitutional. 

Meanwhile, Congress added still 
another large sum to the money 


time it was a matter of $2,250,000,- 
000 with which to pay the veterans’ 
bonus on or after June 15. 


| riders.” 
This | 


All these changes upset budget | 


plans so thoroughly that the Secre- 
tary once remarkea that it would 


| be several weeks before he and his 


| House conference, 


advisers could see the government’s 
financial picture more clearly. Then 
followed a series of White House 
conferences. While these were go- 
ing on, Mr. Morgenthau lost the 
services of his right-hand man, T. 
Jefferson Coolidge, the Undersecre- 
tary, whose duty it was to borrow 
money for the Government. 


EASING OF SITUATION 
Gradually, however, the outlook 
began to clear. After each White 
economy was 
stressed. Lending agencies were 
asked to report their unused ap- 
propriations. Gradually the way was 


orders in the mail in an attempt to 
beat the midnight deadline. 

For several days, officials of the 
Federal Reserve Banks, fiscal agents 
for the Treasury, worked untii mid- 
night sorting the mail and eliminat- 
ing what the Secretary called “free 
So far as possible the 
Treasury allotted the securities to 
bona fide buyers who bought them 
for investment rather than specula- 
tion. 

When the: final orders were 
counted, the Treasury found it had 
subscriptions totalling $8,450,000,000, 


or almost seven times the amount | 


offered. This the Secretary thought 
was good evidence that the Treas- 
ury can borrow all it needs for the 
coming months. 


| THE SILVER QUESTION 


Another Treasury problem that 
has been solved for the present is 
the silver problem. For months the 
Treasury has been trying to carry 
out the Silver Purchase program 
without buying any silver from for- 
eign speculators. Ever since the 


| program first went into effect, the 


prepared for the unfolding of the | 


Administration’s new financial 
policies. 
First, the annofncement was 


' made as to the amount of new 


money the Treasury would have to 
raise in its March financing. Next 
came the announcement of the new 
tax program. Only one more step 
awaits official publication. That is 
the amount needed for relief. Sec- 
retary Morgenthau has told a Senate 
committee that this sum will be 
about $2,000,000,000. The President 
is expetted to confirm this within 
the next two weeks. 

But it was not the publication of 
this program that made Mr. Morgen- 
thau so cheerful. Rather it was the 
acceptance of the Treasury’s new 
offerings which the Secretary took 
as a vote of confidence in the Ad- 
ministration’s financial policies. 

The new offering consisted In an 
issue of $650,000,000 of 12-to-15 year 
2% per cent Treasury bonds and 
$600,000,000 5-year 1% per cent 
Treasury notes. In addition, hold- 
ers of $559,000,000 worth of Treas- 
ury notes falling due April 15 were 
permitted to exchange them for se- 
curities similar to those being of- 
fered for cash sale. 


OVER SUBSCRIPTION 

These securities went on sale the 
morning of March 2. By 4 o’clock 
that afternoon, the Secretary was 
able to tell newspaper men that the 
books would be closed that night. 
When this news reached financial 
centers many late buyers placed 


Treasury has bought the _ entire 
American production at a price 
well above that in foreign markets. 

But American mines do not sup- 
ply sufficient silver to satisfy the 
Treasury’s demand. Several months 
ago the Treasury made an agree- 





New Securities Issues 
Registered With SEC 

ARGEST security issue ever filed 

“with the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission was announced 
on March 4. The issue for which 
registration was sought is that of 
the Pacific Gas and Electric Com- 
pany of San Francisco, Calif., for 
$90,000,000 of first and refunding 
434 per cent mortgage bonds, due 
Dec. 1, 1961. The offering price to 
the public and other information 
are to be furnished at a later date 
by amendment. 

Other security issues filed for 
registration with the SEC last week 
included: 


CONSUMERS POWER CO., Jackson, 
Mich.—$55,830,000 of —% first mort- 
gage bonds due 1970. The interest rate, 
price to the public, and other data to 
be furnished by amendment. 

CENTRAL ILLINOIS LIGHT CO., a 
subsidiary of the Commonwealth & 
Southern Corporation—$7,178,500 first 
and consolidated —% mortgage bonds. 
Proposed maximum offering price is 
$105. Interest rate and other data to 
be furnished by amendment. 

NATIONAL SURETY CORP., New York 
City—100,000 shares of $10 par value 
capital stock. Price to the public and 
other data to be furnished by amend- 
ment. 

GENERAL HOUSES, INC., Chicago, 
Tll.—50,000 shares of $5 par value com- 
mon stock to be offered at $5.25 a 
share. Sadler & Co., of Chicago is the 
principal underwriter. 





Messrs. H. A. 





New York, March 3, 1936. 
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Chicago, Burlington & Quinc 
and St. Louis Railroad 


property of Chicago, Mil 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 
° 


New York if the bill now 


Lee Higginson Corporation 
Edward B.Smith & Co. Field, Glore & Co. The First Boston Corporation 








$44,000,000 


Dited January 1, 1936 


F CHICAGO, Trustee. 





In the opinion of counsel these Bonds will be legal inve t 


Chicago Union Station Company 
First Mortgage 354% Bonds, Series “E”’ 


Due July 1, 1963 


To be guaranteed by endorsement as to both principal and interest, jointly and severally, by 
Railroad Company, The Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago 
ompany, The Pennsylvania Railroa 
W. J. Cummings and G. I. Haight, as Trustees of the 
t } waukee, St. Paul and Pacific Railroad Company, all 

as will be provided in an Agreement to be dated as of January 1, 1936. 


All, but not a part, of the Series “E” Bonds may be redeemed at the option of the Company 
on ninety days’ published notice, on July 1, 1941 or on any interest date thereafter up to and 
including July 1, 1956 at 108%; thereafter up to and including July 1, 1957 at 107%; there- 
after up to and including July 1, 1958 at 106%; thereafter u 
105%; thereafter up to and including July 1, 1960 at 104%; thereafter up to and including 
July 1, 1961 at 102% and thereafter at 100%; in each case with 


to and including July 1, 1959 at 
accrued interest. 


NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


The issue and guaranty of the above Bonds and their sale to the undersigned and their associates are 
subject to the approval of the Interstate Commerce Commission and in respect of said guaranty 
of said Trustees, to authorization by the Court, and all legal proceedings in connection with the 

issue, sale and guaranty thereof are subject to the approval of counsel for the undersigned. 


d Company and 


banks in 








Kuhn, Leeb & Co. 


for i 6 
pending in the New York Legislature (similar to the bills 
enacted in 1932, 1933, 1934 and 1935) is enacted. The New York law provides that up 
to April 1, 1936, the years 1931, 1932, 1933 and 1934 shall be excluded in determining 
whether railroad corporations have complied with the requirements of the Act. The bill 
now pending would extend the period to April 1, 1937, and also exclude the year 1935. 


Copies of the circular dated March 3, 1936, describing these bonds and giving information 
regarding the Company and the guarantors may be obtained from the undersigned on request. 


OFFERING PRICE 1041,% AND ACCRUED INTEREST TO DATE 
OF DELIVERY, TO YIELD OVER 3.50% TO MATURITY. 


Temporary bonds, exchangeable for definitive bonds when ready for delivery, may be 
delivered in the first instance, The Company has agreed to make application in 
| due course to list these bonds on the New York Stock Exchange. 


Brown Harriman & Co. 


Incorporated 








| Latin -American 


| the entire North 


ment to take the entire silver pro- 
duction of Mexico. 

Now Mr. Morgenthau has asked 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York to purchase for the Treas- 
ury’s account the Canadian output 
of newly mined silver. Similar 
agreements with Peru and other 
countries are ex- 
pected shortly. Continued buying of 
American silver 
output will enable the Treasury to 
reach its final objective in a much 
shorter time than previously ex- 


| pected 


| for the first 


Meantime, a glance at the Treas- 
ury’s statement for the month end- 
ing Feb. 29 shows that the deficit 
eight months of the 


| current fiscal year has been accu- 


| ployment Trust Fund. 


mulating at the rate of $300,000,000 


| a month, or about $10 for every 
family in the land 
This statement likewise shows 
that the Treasury in February made 
its first use of a social security 


trust fund as a market for its se- 
curities. It sold a total of $5,000,- 
000 worth of bonds to the Unem- 
The money 
in the fund was that received from 
local governments that have started 
their tax collections. 


MARKET FOR BONDS 

As the law now stands these so- 
cial security trust funds will pro- 
vide a constantly growing market 
for Treasury bonds for at least the 
next 50 years. By that time the 
reserves for these funds will exceed 
the present public debt of the Fed- 
eral Government. Thus it seems 
will have little trouble in disposing 
will have little troublle in disposing 
of Government securities. 

Across the street from the Treas- 
ury are the offices of the newly- 
appointed Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System. These 
Governors are busy perfecting their 
new program, a large part of which 
went into effect for the first time 
on March 1. 

The first step they took under the 
powers granted to them by the 
Banking Act of 1935 was to oust 
from their offices three men elected 


| to the presidencies of Federal Re- 
| serve Banks by the local boards of 


directors. 
that all three men were over 70, the 
retirement age for regular Reserve 
Bank employees. 

The next step was to discharge 
six chairmen of the Reserve Banks. 
In doing so the Board announced 


| that this position would henceforth 








The reason given was | 








be an honorary one without a sal- 
ary. The move was taken in the 
interest of “efficient and economical 
operation of the system.” The presi- 
dents of the Reserve Banks will now 
become the chief executive officers 


of the banks as provided in the 
Banking Act. 


To date, the Reserve Banks have 


not chosen their five representatives 
on the new Open Market Commit- 
tee which was to start functioning 


on March 1. These representatives 
and the Board of Governors will 
constitute the committee. The 
Board itself still lacks one member 
as the President has only selected 
six of the seven members. 

















Will Income from Securities 
Form Part of Your Tax Return? 


Tue approach of dates for filing income tax returns, and the 
need for reporting dividends, interest and other data relating to 
securities, emphasize the value of a Securities Custody Account, 


Inasmuch as we collect income from securities in such accounts 
and place orders for purchases or sales on the owners’ instruc- 
tions, the information in our advices to custody clients forms 
a convenient referente for tax purposes, 


There is no formality about opening a Custody Account. You sign 
signature cards, deposit the securities with us, and receive our 
receipt. The securities remain under your complete control. 
We collect interest coupons, receive, record and deposit 
dividend checks, and render other services. 


Another important advantage is the readiness with which 
securities can be sold, purchased, or otherwise dealt with 
under your instructions as arranged, by mail, telegraph or 
cable. This is of particular value when you travel. 








Our booklet, The Care of Your Securities, available on 
request, gives specific information regarding the services rendered 
and the nominal fee schedule. 
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Fifth Avenue at 44th Street 
PARIS 


Guaranty Trust Company 


of New York 


140 Broadway 


BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL 


Madison Avenue at 6oth Street 
HAVRE 
(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 


ANTWERP 
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New Issue 








White, Weld & Co. 
Mellon Securities Company 


The First Boston Corporation 


$60,344,000 
The Virginian Railway Company 


First Lien and Refunding Mortgage Bonds 
Series A, 334% 


To be dated March 1, 1936 


Interest payable semi-annually on March 1 and September 1 in each year. Principal and interest payable at the office or 
agency of The Virginian Railway Company in the Borough of Manhattan, The City of New York, State of New York, 
in such coin or currency of the United States of America as at the time of payment is legal tender for the payment 
of public and private debts. Coupon Bonds in denomination of $1,000 exchangeable for fully registered 
Bonds in denominations of $1,000, $5,000, $10,000 and any multiple of $10,000. Registered and coupon 


To be due March 1, 1966 


Bonds and the several denominations of registered Bonds are interchangeable. 


CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY, New York, N. Y., Corporate Trustee 








Redeemable at the Railway Company’s option in whole or in part on any date, and if such date be an interest date on not less 
than thirty (30) days notice, or if such date be not an interest date on not less than sixty (60) days notice, at the 
following prices and accrued interest: until and including March 1, 1956 at 106%; thereafter until and including 
March 1, 1959 at 105%, thereafter until and including March 1, 1962, at 104%, thereafter until and 


including March 1, 1965 at 102%, and thereafter at 100%; in each case with accrued interest. 


In the opinion of Counsel, these Bonds will be legal investments for 
savings banks in the State of New York. 


Entitled to participate in the benefits of a non-cumulative annual sinking fund payable April 15 of each year commencing 
with the year 1946, and equal in each year either to 14 of 1% to and including the year 1955 and 3% of 1% thereafter, of the 
principal amount of all Bonds, of whatever series, issued and outstanding (as defined in the Indenture) as of the date on 
which such sinking fund payment is due, or to the net income (as defined in the Indenture) of the Railway Company for the 
calendar year next preceding such sinking fund payment date, whichever is less; sinking fund payments to be made in cash 
or in Bonds at the principal amount thereof or the cost price thereof to the Railway Company, whichever is less, or partly 
in cash and partly in Bonds, at the option of the Railway Company; all such cash sinking fund payments to be divided by 
the Corporate Trustee into as many subsinking funds as there shall be series of Bonds outstanding, in the manner and 
proportions provided in the Indenture, and applied to the purchase of Bonds of the applicable series, or to the redemption 
of Bonds of such series at prices to be determined at the time of the creation of the series, which price, in the case of the 
Series A Bonds is 100%, all as set forth in the Indenture; all Bonds tendered to, or acquired by, the sinking fund to be cancelled. 


This offering is subject to approval by the Interstate Commerce Commission of the issuance 
and sale of these Bonds, and is also subject to approval by Counsel of all legal 


proceedings in connection with the issuance and sale of these Bonds. 





Price 10214% and accrued interest to date of delivery 





It is expected that Series A Bonds in temporary form, exchangeable for definitive Bonds when prepared, will be available for 
delivery on or about March 25, 1936, at the office of Brown Harriman & Co., Incorporated, 63 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. The 
Railway Company has agreed to make prompt application for the listing of the Series A Bonds on the New York Stock Exchange. 


For further information relating to The Virginian Railway Company, its operations and 
earnings and for a more complete description of these Bonds, reference is made to the offering 
circular dated March 6, 1936, which should be read prior to any purchase of these Bonds. 
Copies of such offering circular may be obtained from any of the undersigned on request. 


Brown Harriman & Co. 


Incorporated 


(Incorporated) 


Lee Higginson Corporation 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
Blyth & Co., Inc. 


Edward B. Smith &Co. Bonbright & Company 


Incorporated 


March 6, 1956. 
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“tn proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 


ns 


UGE RABY SRS BIS 


“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
VOLTAIRE 
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commendation of every champion of the principle 

of freedom of speech. For over the protests of those 

who would suppress all discussion except that with 
which they themselves agree the ‘Communist Party was 
given an opportunity last week to state its position with 
reference to the present political campaign. 

At a time when members of Congress sit supinely by 
and allow the right of petition to be trampled upon, the 
right of privacy to be assailed, and the right of citizens in 
forming organizations with spokesmen of their own 
choosing to be attacked by processes of intimidation and 
by abuse of governmental power it would be indefensible 
for either “reactionaries” or “liberals” outside of Con- 
gress to refuse the Communist his day in the Court of 
Public Opinion. 

Free speech and freedom of the air and freedom of the 
press ought to mean the same thing no matter by whom 
exercised. And it is a test of true tolerance whether we 
are ready in the United States to afford the Communist 
the same position on the radio that he now occupies on his 
soap box at the street corner. 

But what are the disadvantages of this precedent set by 
the Columbia Broadcasting Company? It is claimed, for 
example, that the doctrines of communism can be dis- 
cussed in the parlors of the intellectuals without danger 
but not when addressed to the radio audience. 

This merely implies that the American people can be 
deceived by communist doctrines or that communism if 
persistently preached would make too many friends. 
What a confession of distrust in the common sense and 
soundness of the American citizenry! 


Vv 


Let us measure the effects of 


SIMILARITY TO a concrete case. The speech 


SPEECHES BY delivered by Earl Browder, sec- 
retary of the Communist Party, 
NEW DEAL is reprinted in full text on page 


14 of this issue together with the full text of the reply 
made by Representative Hamilton’ Fish of New York, 
who has been the leading debater against communism in 
recent years. 

It is Mr. Fish’s contention, of course, that the doctrines 
of the Communist Party are insidiously aimed at over- 
throw of the American governmental system but he con- 
cedes that Mr. Browder, as the representative of a legally 
entered party, has a lawful right to the radio. 

Now why does Mr. Fish take that position? Simply 
because, as he himself says, speeches of almost identical 
character have been made by such prominent New Dealers 
as Undersecretary Tugwell and Secretary Ickes to say 
nothing, of course, of the appeal to class prejudice uttered 
by President Roosevelt in his famous “state of the union” 
address to both houses of Congress on January 3rd. 

Is there after all much dissimilarity between what Mr. 
Browder, who seeks control of the Government by his 
party, says, and what the New Deal Party says over the 
radio through its various spokesmen who are in actual 
control of the government today ? 

Chairman Fletcher of the Republican National Com- 
mittee doesn’t fear Communism on the radio. He has let 
it be known that when officials of one of the broadcasting 
companies last month said that the Communists would 
probably ask for radio time, too, he had declared that such 
requests should forthwith be granted. Mr. Fletcher is con- 
fident that in a contest between Communism and Ameri- 
canism, his own party would win. 


r: Columbia Broadcastng System deserves the 


From a vote-getting stand- 


NO ROOM HERE point, on the other hand, neither 
NOW FOR PARTYshould the New Deal Party be 

displ d. Thus when Mr. 
OF COMMmnaeTSSieteasss. Thm wen B. 


Browder attacks 

the Morgans, the Rockefellers, the du Ponts and the Mel- 
lons,” it will be found that the New Dealers in Congress 
and in President Roosevelt’s official family do an even 
more scathing and devastating job of invective flinging. 

It might even be suggested that Mr. Browder will make 
votes for the New Deal Party for after hearing his dis- 
course of last Thursday night, one must have been moved 
to inquire what possible use there is for a communist 
party in America when the New Deal Party covers the 
ground so much more comprehensively! 
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Few persons, however, will accept Mr. Browder’s as- 
sertion that Wall street “has strengthened its rule under 
Franklin D. Roosevelt.” Over in the Securities Exchange 
Commission and in the halls of Congress, they are 
strongly inclined to think that Mr. Browder has somehow 
been misled or misinformed or that he hasn’t been reading 
the New Party literature. 

There is something frank and open about Mr. Browder’s 
contention that given a farmer-labor government things 
will soon begin to happen which will give the people—he 
doesn’t use the word “proletariat’—a chance to punish 
the “rich capitalist” and emancipate the “poor.” 


The New Deal Party speaks its 


COMMUNIST FOR viewpoint through Undersecre- 
FARMER-LABOR | tary Tugwell whose speech under 
ALLIANCE, TOO the auspices of the Democratic 


State Central Committee of Cali- 
fornia (printed in full text in The United States News of 
November 18, 1935) carries virtually the same appeal for a 
farmer-labor alliance. Says Mr. Browder: 

“We Communists propose that in 1936 all of this 
opinion should get together in every town and city, 
in every state and on a national scale, to form a 
Farmer- Labor Party. 

“Such a Farmer-Labor Party would not require 
that we all agree on a complete program. It would 
not yet take up the full program of Socialism, of 
revolution, for which many are not yet prepared. It 
would pledge itself to carry out only those few sim- 
ple measures which millions of people are already 
agreed upon. . 

“Such a Farmer-Labor goverriment would outlaw 
the ‘yellow-dog’ contract and company unions; it 
would help the workers to make our industries and 
agriculture 100 per cent unionized; and here let me 
say one word about the Committee for Industrial Or- 
ganization headed by John L. Lewis... . We support 
fully the fight for industrial unionism. . .. A Farmer- 
Labor government would tax the rich. . . . It would 
enact genuine old age, unemployment and social in- 
surance legislation that would really give social se- 
curity to all those who could not yet be put back to 
work; legislation along the lines of the Frazier- 
Lundeen bill now before Congress, which everyone 
knows was originated by the communists.” 


Now let us look at the way 


SPARING USE IS Undersecretary Tugwell, an ap- 
MADE OF WORD pointee of and authorized spokes- 
‘REVOLUTION’ man for President Roosevelt, 


handles the same subject in his 
public address: 

“We should succeed for once in establishing a 
farmer-worker alliance in this country which will 
carry all before it, which will reduce our depend- 
ence on half-way measures and allow us to carry 
through these reconstructive ones both in agricul- 
ture and in industry without which our nation can- 
not continue either free or prosperous.” 

Mr. Browder uses the word “revolution” sparingly 
and cautiously and since he is asking for support at the 
ballot box he speaks of what the “majority” can do with 
the same confidence that Mr. Tugwell does. Mr. Browder 
adds: 

“With a system of Socialism, which the Commun- 
ists propose, every able-bodied person could be put to 
work. The wage scale under Socialism from the be- 
ginning could range from a minimum of $2,000 a year 
up to ten or twelve thousand dollars at present values. 
To realize this requires an aroused population, or- 
ganized and determined to sweep all obstacles out of 
the way, to break the rule of the bankers of Wall 
Street and to put the masses of the people in posses- 
sion of their own country. 

“That, in brief, is the ultimate program of the 
Communist Party. When we have the support of 
the majority of the toiling people, we will put that 
program into effect with the same firmness, the same 
determination, with which Washington and _ the 
founding fathers carried through the revolution that 
established our country; with the same thoroughness 
with which Lincoln abolished chattel slavery. We 
say most seriously that within two months after a 
majority gives power to the Communist program we 
can completely abolish poverty.” 

Now, turning to Undersecretary Tugwell’s speech, we 
find him saying with vehemence: 

“We have no reason to expect that the disestablish- 
ing of our plutocracy will be pleasant. These histor- 








ical changes never are. We have, however, the duty of 
avoiding violence as the process goes on. And this 
is why I regard the coming months as among the 
most critical ones of our history. . 

“The autocrats must get out of the way along with 
the moral system which supports them; but it is our 
duty to prevent that being done with violence. That 
is why I regard the coming campaign as so impcrtant. 
It may very well determine whether, some years 
from now, we shall do as other nations have—throw 
over completely the democratic and evolutionary 
process—or whether we shall find then that our lead- 
ership, our administration, and our discipline have 
been equal to the task of creating institutions suited 
to the world in which they are expected to oper- 
ate. 

“Reaction at this time would commit us to a future 
uncertain in many ways, but certain enough in this: 
that there would be a vast rising of rebellious, ex- 
ploited people after we had revived for a while the 
game of getting rich at one another’s expense.” 
Always Mr. Tugwell is pointing out the dangers of a 

revolution which he thinks might overthrow “evolution- 
ary” processes whereas Mr. Browder looks for peaceful 
revolution at this time by means of the ballot box but with 
a leadership as determined as was that of our revolution- 


ary forefathers. 


In both the speeches there is 


RIVAL SPEAKERS an appeal to class prejudice, an 
INVOKE SAME _ effort to array the farmers and 


ILLUSTRATION laborers on one side against the 
people who own property or by 
whose thrift capital has been accumulated. 

But it is not pertinent here to weigh the merits of Mr. 
Browder’s or Mr. Tugwell’s doctrines or to recall how 
strangely similar are the Communist leader’s references 
to Lincoln as the emancipator and these points made by 
Secretary Ickes and other New Deal speakers recently to 
the effect that history was repeating itself and that Mr. 
Roosevelt was now emancipating the poor from the 
clutches of the rich just as Mr. Lincoln once emancipated 
the Negroes from racial slavery. Says Mr. Browder: 

‘When you hear the blood-and-thunder denuncia- 
tions of the Communists, remember that the same ac- 
cusations were made against Lincoln when he led the 
struggle against chattel slavery.” 

How often have the New Dealers invoked the same il- 
lustration!. Surely the Communist speakers should not 
be barred from repeating what officials of the government 
of the United States have been saying on the radio. The 
American people know that there are only two ways to 
overthrow a government. One is by physical force and 
the other is by insidious undermining of a constitutional 
system. The Communists have been accused of plotting 
revolution. They now deny this. Mr. Browder’s speech 
contains no such threat. He prefers the ballot. 


v 


It is significant that the Com- 


BEST THING IS munist party now enters the lists 
TO LET WHOLE 4a: 4 legally registered party and 


TRUTH COME OUT wants to go before the people as 
a Farmer-Labor party. 

The New Deal party has instilled the notion that popu- 
lar support, when aroused by the radio, is ample to cause 
a party in power to disregard the tenets of a written con- 
stitution and to organize an attack on the Supreme Court 
and its decisions so as to break down the obstacles that 
often are so irritating to impatient reformers. 

The Communist party has discovered the new tech- 
nique. It is to avoid all references to overthrow by force 
and to talk about the ballot and to gain votes by shouting 
against Wall Street and against all capitalists and by 
promising bounties, subsidies and what not out of the pub- 
lic treasury. 

Clearly, those who would ban Mr. Browder’s speech 
or any utterances like it, whether from New Dealers or 
Communists, are blind to the fact that precisely because 
America is in the throes of a class war instigated by politi- 
cally minded persons for ostensibly high purposes the best 
way to bring the American people to a true understanding 
of what faces them is to let the truth come out. Let the 
discusssion be exposed to the healthy air of a sound Amer- 
ican public opinion which is sensible enough and intelli- 
gent enough to make up its own mind whether it wants 
communism, socialism, conservatism, or New Dealism. 
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